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A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


By N.C. Brooks, 4. M. 


Tug second Crusade, which had for its object 
the recovery of Edessa, having failed to accom- 
lish that end, it was yielded by the King of 
erusalem to the Emperor Manuel Comnemus, 
of Constantinople, in a treaty which compelled 
him to maintain it against the infidels: but the 
military genius of Nourhaddin, surnamed -the 
Great, Soldan of Aleppo, triumphed ever the 
cowardice of the Greeks, and it was surrendered 
up with all its dependencies. 

Emboldened by this success, Nourhaddin de- 
termined to improve the advantage which he 
had obtained, by advancing into the territories 
of the King of Jerusalem, Baldwin II. But 
the talents and energy of this prince were fully 
equal to those of the Sultan. He preserved his 
kingdom uninjured against the attacks of his 
mighty rival ; and by the capture of Ascalon from 
the Turks, more than compensated himself for 
the loss he had received in the surrender of Edessa. 
After eight years continual warfare, Nourhaddin, 
finding the expedition to be an expedition of men 
and money without any corresponding advan- 
tages, withdrew his forces from the country. 

On the det.ise of Baldwin III., which hap- 
pened shortly after, his brother, Almeric, ascend- 
ed the throne—a weak and conceited prince, 
with a restless ambition to extend the dominions 
which he had received from his brother—while 
his slender talents were i te for the pre- 
servation of the sceptre which he already held, 
against the power of a monarch who possessed 
the ambition and ability of the Sultan of Aleppo. 
No sooner, therefore, had Almeric ascended the 
throne, than Nourhaddin resolved again to try the 
fortane of war, with the expectation of better suc- 
cess than his attempts had met with against 
Almeric’s brother. 

Nor did he wait long for a fit opportunity to 
put his determination into execution. The last 
of the Fatimite dynasty of Egypt was Aladid, 
who utterly incapacitated for government, en- 
trusted everything to the care of his vizier. 
This officer having died, a multitude of military 
and other adventurers sought to obtain the office 
which had thus become vacant. Among these, 
the King of Jerusalem and the Sultan “s Aleppo 
Wereconspicuous. Almeric’s ambition led him to 
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desire it, that he might add Egypt to his pos 
sessions, while Nourhaddin regarded its acces- 
sion to his throne as affording the means of fur- 
ther increasing his power by the reduction of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. And while each 
contemplated an expedition into Egypt, an event 
happened which hastened the aaiitery move- 
ments of both princes. i Sy 

The office. of Vizier had been given by the 
Caliph Aladid»to Shawer; and Dargham, a 
distingui officer in the Egyptian army, who 
was disappointed of receiving it, revolted with a 
body of his troops, and by th tribution of 
money and other inducements, raiséé a consider- 


~~ force with which he expelled Shawer and 


established himself in his office. Unable to re- 
cdyer his power, the deposed vizier fled with a 
guard of soldiers to the court of the Sultan of 
Aleppo, and requested subsidies of troops to 
punish the usurper, and reinstate him in the 
ower which he had lost. Nothing could have 
nm more gratifying to Nourhaddin than the 
portunity which was thus afforded of sending 
kis army into Egypt, without incurring suspicion 
as to his real intentions ; and at a time when 
Egyptians being divided among themselves 
aan be an easy conquest to his powerful and 
well disciplined army. This army was placed 
under the command of Assad Eddyn, or Assadin 
and Salah Eddymore Saladin, his nephew, who 
forms, in part, the subject of the sketch which 
we have written. 
These officers were Curdish princes, who 
(being of a restless spirit) had engaged in some 
olitical conspiracies in their own country, and 
Going unsuccessful, had fled to the Sultan of 
Aleppo, and made offer of their services in his 
army. The former of these had much e 
rience in warfare, and was conspicuous fo: 
military talents; and the latter, his nephew, 
though omey brave, had Jess experience on 
account of his age, was reckless of manner in 
rivate, and addicted to the pursnit of pleasure. 
argham, in order to establish himself fully in 
the power which he had usurped, had sent a de- 
putation to the King of Jerusalem, who em- 
braced his cause with the same eagerness, and 
about the same disinterestedness which had in- 
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fluenced the wily Nourh din in espousing the 
interests of his rival took i 


reached Cairo, the capital, the army despatched 
by Nourhaddin, ander Assadin and Saladin, had 
arrived, and ven battle to Dargham, 
defeated and to death,and restored Shawer 
to the susetley from which he had been deposed. 
In the battle Saladin exhibited igies 
valour—contribated in no small d to the 
obtaining of the victory, and slew Dargham with 
his own . ig 

The real policy of Nourhaddi became 
apparent: for although Shawer tored to 
his station, it was-rather in name than in reality 3 
and the movements of his allies convinced him 
that he was no less ee to danger from them 
than from the usurper Dargham. In this situa- 
tion he availed himself of the assistance of the 
forces which Almeric had brought to support the 
cause of his rival ; and Assadin and Saladin were 
expelled from the country—an eyent that tended 
to exasperate those leaders in the highest degree 

inst both the Vizier and the King of Jeru- 

m. But unfortunately for Dargham, he was 
again the dupe of insincerity and interested alli- 
ance. The departure of the Turks was followed by 
a violation of faith on the part of the Latin King, 
who prepared to overrun the country ; and Shawer 
was reduced to the neccssity of sending again for 
immediate succours from Nourhaddin, whom he 
had offended by his truce with “Almeric. 

This was an event of gratulation fo less to 
Nourhaddin than to his erals, who desired 
to take bp oom upon Shawer, and retrieve the 
disgrace of former defeat by a victory over the 


forces of Almeric. Accompanied by an army great- | 
| ceased father. But while he conductéd the 


ly superior in numbers to that of the Latin King, 
Assadin and Saladin entered the Egyptian do- 
minions and marched to Cairo, which Almeric 
had besieged. Assailed by the Egyptian forces 
from the city, and the troops under Assadin and 
Saladin from without, Almeric was unable lon 
to continue the engagement. He was detente 
with great slaughter, and his forces were rou 
and driven out of the country, and the leaders of 
the army of Nourhaddin, on their return from 
the pursuit, entered the city in triumph. They 
had obtained satisfaction for former defeat from 
the vanquished Almeric, and they now deter- 
mined to wreak their vengeance on Shawer, who 
was fully in their power. He was strangled by 
order of Assadin, who seized upon the office of 
Vizier, while he still retained the title of Lieu- 
tenant for Nourhaddin. 

Possessed of almost absolute power over Egypt, 
and commanding the forces of the Sultan Nour- 
haddin, he might at any time have deposed his 
royal master and succeeded to his power and 

ossessions, but he continued to exercise, until 

is death, the eminence to which he had attain- 
ed for the sole purpose of advancing the inter- 
ests of the Sultan. When that event took place, 
the office of Vizier and Lieutenant, which he 
held, were given to Saladin, his nephew. In 
this Nourhaddin was actuated by policy, as well 
as gratitude for the services of his deceased offi- 
cer. He was aware of the danger which he him- 
self incurred in intrusting those high stations to 
those who might turn their power against him, 








and, accordingly, passing b oe 
and most eiaey. Pe officers. whom 


might be ambitious of still higher disti 
gave the nsible stations wh 
to Saladi 
leasure he supposed he had nothing to few, 

e had not the penetration of Aristides, who dis. 

covered beneath the gay, ‘thoughtless, and dis 
ipated exterior of the som of Miltiades, th 

highest talents for action and dormant ambiti 

7. h all the latent energiés of, the unawakend 

n. ; 
The levity of character—the follies with which 

e@ young prince veiled his character for the 
accomplishment of that end which he had now 
attainedfiwere thrown aside, and he appearedia 
his true charaeter—bold, brave, adventurous, and 
daring. No sooner had he succeeded to the 
office of Vizier, than Aladid, the imbecile Calj 
of Egypt, perished in the bath, and Motshad 
of Bagdat, became nominal Caliph of Egyp, 
while in reality all the power was in the hands 
of Saladin, or rather, while as God’s vicar Me 
shadi bore the censor of the priesthood, Saladin 
wielded the sword and governed in all the ten- 

ralities. This stretch of power was di 
ing to Nourhaddin, and while he silently pre 
pared to enter Egypt and chastise his presump- 
tuous Lieutenant, Saladin was revolving in his 
mind the entire subversion of his empire. 

But before Nourhaddin could carry into effect 
his resolutions of — Egypt, he was car- 
ried off by a fever, and left no one behind him to 
oppose the rapid strides of his adventurous of- 
cer. Almeric, of Jerusalem, with a foolish am- 
bition to extend his dominions, attacked the wile 
of .Nourhaddin, under the vain hope of wresting 
from his children the possessions of their de 


siege of Pdheas, in which she had taken refage, 
and wasted the time that might have beén spent 
otherwise to advantage, Saladin overran all the 
Syrian territories that were under the sway of 

ourhaddin, and subjugated them to himself, oftes 
without any resistance being offered. Unable 
to reduce Paneas, Almeric commenced his mareh 
homeward, and, harassed in his retreat by Se 
ladin, suffered with his army innomerable hari- 
ships, and died of chagrin and disappointment 
ere he had reached Jerusalem. 

Baldwin IV., his son, succeeded him—bot a 
he was a minor and leper, he had neither @ 
pacity of body or mind for the arduous task of 
governing a state which was distracted 
internal dissensions, and subject to continual # 
tacks from abroad. He therefore entrusted, the 
government to Guy of Lusignan, during 
minority of the son of Sibylla, his sister, widow 
of the Marquis of Montferrat. This son she 
borne to the Marquis before his death, and he 
was about seven years of age when she , 
Guy of Lusignan. In case of the death of this 
child before he ascended the throne, 
wished the succession to be determined = 
Pope, and the kings of France and England. Ups 
the death of Baldwia IY. and his success, 
Baldwin V., which happened soon after, the 
Grand Master of the Knights Templars, the 
Count of Karnae, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 


| determined to place Sibylla on the throne, co 
trary to the wishes of the king’s father and the re 
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aotsirante fa great number of the barons, and 
the Grand of the Knights of the Hospi- 
tallers. 

Without regarding this, they shut the gates of 
Jerusalem, and proceeded to the Coronation of 
Sibylla. When the Patriarch of Jerusalem had 

the ceremony of crowning the Queen, 
he pointed to another ¢rown which was lying on 
the altar, and gave her to anderstand that it also 
was at her disposal. She immediately raised it 
frem the altar and placed it upon the head of 
h@sband, Guy of Lusignan, and the two recei 
the customary honour paid to sovereigns. ‘This 
was the germ of a lasting evil, and was one of 
the great causes of the overthrow of the king- 
dom. The Knights of the Hospital and. the 
Barons considered themselves slighted in the 
conferring of the crown, and refused to do ho e 
to the sovereigns; the knights of the Temple 
and the consenting barons were unable to compel 
obedience, if it had even been politic to do so— 
dissension, anarchy, and confusion, spread over 
the realm and every thing seemed tending to de- 
struction. 

While these things shook the kingdom to its 
centre, Saladin Soll cntaneeell all Syria, and 
united into one vast government innumerable . 
states and territories, with a rapidity in which 
conquest kept pace with his increasing ambition. 
From the knowledge which he had of his own 
mative province; from his command in Egypt 
and under Nourhaddin, his amazing powers had 
received new accessions of strength; he had 
stadied and fully understood the dispositions of 
the immense masses of population over which 
he ruled, and while his ability as a sovereign fit- 
ted him to sway an absolute sceptre over all, 
and infuse into thenr one spirit, his talents as a 
commander enabled him to concentrate and put 
in motion their immense military power, for the 
attainment of any object which his ambition as- 
pired to. The defenceless and distracted state 
of Palestine could not escape his observance, 
and the prize which it held out to military glory 
kindled his warlike enthusiasm; while its cap- 
ture would gratify that revenge which had not 
ceased to be an object of desire with him since 
his first discomfiture by Almeric. 

For the purpose of reducing the conntry he 
raised an army of fifty thousand horse, and near 
two thousand foot, and advanced into it. This 
aroused the Latins to a sense of their danger, and 
tnited ina ay the contending factions against 
the common danger. Bat it was now too late; Sa- 
ladin had laid siege to Tiberias. The fortress 
of Tiberias was most valiantly defended by the 
forces under the Countess of Tripoli, who appear- 
ed te extraordinary talents for the high 
and dangerous situation which she csoapieds 
while the Count of Tripoli, who had chanced to 
be at Jerusalem when the place was invested, 
took command of some forces under Guy of Lu- 
signan and advanced to the rescue of the place. 

His cowardice and treachery are a remarkable 
contrast to the high and chivalrous spirit of his 
wife, who maintained the siege. While he came 
ostensibly to succour the place in which his wife 
was shat up by the Turkish army, his real pur- 
pose was to deliver the place into the hands of 
the enemy, by whom he had been bribed. The 
Christian army encamped at night, by his advice, 
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in a place in the desert, where there were no 
wells, as the wells which he pretended were 
hard by, were far beyond the camp of Saladin. 
In the morning when they found their mistake, 
they suffered much for want of water and ad- 
vanced to Saladin to give battle before the heat 
of the day ; but the aly monarch and the Count 
of Tripoli had an understanding with each other, 
and the troops of Saladin fell back until the 
sultry hour of noon, when the Christian soldiers 
were parched with thirst and the burning rays of 
the sun, and were incapable of any vigorous ex- 
ertions. 

At the burning hour of noon the kettle drums 
were beaten and the Turkish infantry charged 
the Christian foot, while the bushes and under- 
wood around the camp were set on fire for the 
purpose of increasing the suffocating heat of the 
sun. The Turks were able to bear the heat bet- 
ter, and being more numerous, could relieve each 
other, while it required the entire force of the 
Christian army to be kept in motion to prevent 
being surrounded. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, they fought with a courage and spirit 
that fully equalled their ancient bravery; and 
left more of the slain Turks on the field than of 
themselves. The battle raged till night ended 
the contest, and the two armies rested on the 
ground to renew the fight with the morrow. 

When morning returned, they joined battle 
again, but the fatigued and exhausted Christians 
were borne down by the myriads of the infidels; 
and the Count of Tripoli seeing that the fortune 
of the day would be in favour of the Saracens, 
left the Christian camp, and fled, passing through 
the camp of Saladin without molestation. The 
Saracenic commander now brought up the flower 
of his cavalry and ordered them to charge the 

uards who defended a hill on which the King, 


uy of Lusignan, and the Count of Karnac, were 


stationed. ‘Theonset was terrible and as fierce- 
ly returned, but the Paynims were more numer- 
ous, and investing the eminence, poured their 
weapons against the front flank and rear of the 
Christians. After a desperate struggle in which 
the dead bodies of men and horses were piled up 
in a circle around the King, and those immedi- 
ately attached to his person fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and were carried to the tent of Sa- 
ladin, several* thousands of the soldiers were 
taken prisoners, together with many of the 
Knights Templars and Hospitallers, while the 
remaining part of the army retreated. 

The Knights had always been cruel and unre- 
lenting to the Turkish prisoners when they fell 
into their power, and the conqueror determined 
to retaliate. They had the offer of <r 
the faith of the Prophet or of being beheaded. 
They chose the latter to a man ; and Saladin re- 
mained on the field to see the sentence executed. 
After this, he entered his tent where the royal 
prisoner and his oe were expecting in- 
stant death, and called for a bowl of she 
This he quaffed with eagerness, as he was thirsty 
and feverish from fatigue; and being touched 
with pity at the fate of the one monarch, and 
knowing, that after the signal defeat of the day, — 
he risked nothing by clemency, he handed 
cup after he had drunk, to his illustrious prisoner. 
This was a pledge of the security of the monarch; 
for the Turks regard the rites of hospitality as 
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sacred and would not injure their greatest enemy 
after they have eaten or drunk withhim. When 
the King had tasted, he handed it to the Count 
of Karnac, who sat beside him, and who had 
been distinguished for his malevolence to the 
Moslems and his ill-faith ; but before the Count 
had put the vessel to his lips, the sabre of Sala- 
din flashed from its sheath, as he exclaimed, 
** No hospitality to the breaker of all truces!”’ 
and the head of the Count rolled on the sand, 
while the blood and the sherbet were mingled 
together. Lusignan was treated in a manner 
correspondent to his station, and was permitted 
to return to Jerusalem by paying a ransom. 

After this disastrous battle, Tiberias surren- 
dered to the Turkish army, and city after city, 
Ptolemais, Neapolis, Cesarea, and others, till 
nearly all Palestine was in the power of the 
Saltan. Rigitly judging that the aim of Sa- 
ladin was the possession of his capital, Guy 
collected all his forces and garrisoned Jerusalem 
with a powerful army. e Christians fought 
with bravery, aud often sallied out and encoun- 
tered their besiegers ; but they were continually 
being weakened, while troops advanced over the 
desert to supply the loss in the invader’s army. 

Advantageous terms of surrender were fre- 
-_* made by Saladin, which the Christians 
refused ; but when his battering rams had effect- 
ed a break in the wall, and he was about to enter 
the city, an offer of surrender was made to him, 
but exhausted by the loss he had sustained in 
the siege, he spurned it, and declared that he 
would sack and level with the ground that city 
which was considered Holy, both by the Mos- 
lems and the Christians. This horrid threat 
aroused the desperation of the besieged; they 
hurled back the menace and gave him to under- 
stand, that unless he consented to their terms of 
surrender, they would put to death the prisoners 
which they had of his to the amount of five- 
thousand—slay their own wives and children to 
save them from insult, and then sally forth from 
the city and join battle with the besiegers while 
aman remained. In addition to this they would 
destroy all their valuable property, and grind to 

wder that rock which the followers of their 
Prophet regarded with such veneration. This 
threat moderated the mad anger of Saladin, and 
he accepted of the surrender of the city, sparing 
the lives of the inhabitants and garrison in con- 
sideration of a large ransom of money. Thus the 
Holy City, which it had cost such treasures of 
money and blood to acquire, reverted to the Mo- 
hammedan sway on the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber, 1187—-less than acentury after its first re- 
duction. 

Saladin scrupulously observed the conditions 
of the surrender, and placing treasurers at the 
gates to receive the ransom from the people as 
they departed from the city, was circumspect 
that no injury or insult was offered to them at 
their egress. They went out with sorrowful 
countenances, and many with tears in their eyes, 
looked back to that holy spot from which their 
crimes and dissensions had expelled them, with 
the same guilty regret which Adam felt in quit- 
ting Paradise. 

After all the money in the city had been ex- 
pended in ransom, there remained in the city a 
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redemption, were to continue as’ slaves to the 
conquerors. The brother of Saladin here intep. 
posed and begged the liberty of one thousand of 
the unfortunate captives; the Patriarch of Jer. 
selam did the same—and the request of each was 
granted. Then Saladin, whoknew how to be 
nerous as well as brave, at the request of many 
of the Latin ladies, observed that he would do his 
alms, now that his brother and the Patriarch had 
done theirs’, and sent heralds through the city 
who proclaimed that all the poor of the city up. 
able to find a ransom might go out at the gatéof 
Lazarus. Of this permission they gladly avail. 
ed themselves, and the Holy City was given up 
to the tread of Moslem feet. 

The only part of Palestine which remained to 
the Christians was ably defended by Conrad Mar- 

uis of Montferrat. The news of the downfall of 

erusalem was brought to Europe by Italian mer. 
chants, and shocked universal Christendom— 
Pope Urbane III. died of grief, and William of 
Sicily put on sackcloth and ashes for several days. 
And, in fine, all poignantly felt for the misfortunes 
of a country so dear to the Christian’s heart, be 
cause of its associations, and on account of the 
friends who were involved in its calamity: and re- 
proached themselves for permitting the affairs of 
their own kingdoms to occupy their attention s0 
completely as to have precluded their rendering 
assistance to the tottering government of Pe 
lestine. 

Gregory VIII. who succeeded to the vacant 
pontificate, was energetic in ———— crusade, 
and with the assistance of the Archbishop of 
Tyre, who detailed the horrors of the fall of Ti- 
berias, and of the capture of Jerusalem, indaced 
many to assume the symbol of the cross and 
prepare to retrieve the losses of the Latin king- 
dom. Frederick Barbarossa, of Germany, and 
William, King of Sicily, were the first 
adopt the enterprise. The first of these set out 
with a large army, and after some splendid sve- 
cesses, which seemed to be omens of entire cot- 
quest, and impressed Saladin with such an idea 
of the superiority of the Germans, as to cause 
him to dismantle Laodicese, Ghibel, Tortosa and 
Sidon on their approach, he was carried off by 
death, being seized, after bathing in the Orontes, 
with an ague fit, similar to that which attacked 
Alexander after washing in the Cydnus. The 
forces of Frederick, after his death, joined them- 
selves to the remnants of Guy of Lusignan’s amy 
which had been collected ard was laying = 
Ptolemais or Acre, as it is more commonly 

Besides the means which religion em 
to excite the enthusiasm of the people to engag? 
at this time in the crusade oo see 
the christian kingdom of Jerusalem, el 
ployed all the oo of song to stir Papen Pes 
of the people, and while the troubadours far and 
wide rehearsed the plainte of the fall of the Holy 
City, the Trouveres employed, no less energet 
cally, the sirvente and fabliauw in vituperaling 
those who had permitted their own private 
terests or private quarrels to withhold them froa 
1~ a the cross against the crescent 
infidel. 

Henry II. of England and Philip Augustus of 
France had been solicited for aid before th 
downfall of Jerusalem, but neither had res 


vast multitude, who, unable to find the means of } to the call ; and to the former had come the p* 
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triarch of Jerusalem and the Grand Maste of the 
Hospitallers with letters from queen Sibyile. and 
addressed themselves to his pride, by laying at 
his feet, as grandson and representative of Fulk 
of Anjou, the royal banner of the kingdom of 
Palestine, and the keys of the city and of the 
holy sepulchre. But it was in vain. Engaged in 
feads and strifes with the king of France, he 
evaded rendering assistance until the surrender of 
Jerusalem aroused him from his want of interest. 

Henry and Philip at length consented to end 
their disputes, and meeting with a great number 
of their vassals in a plain near Gisons, were re- 
conciled to each other, took the cross and com- 
menced preparations for succouring the inhabi- 
tants of the Holy Land. But before these prepa- 
rations were completed, fresh disturbances oroke 
out between them, and shortly after the breach 
was healed, Henry died and left the kingdom to 
his eldest living son, Richard, one of the charac- 
ters in our sketch. 

Richard Plantagenet was any thing else than 
that which his name would indicate. Naturally 
ofa wild, passionate and daring temper of mind, 
his disposition was nothing improved by 7 
early given over to the government of himself, 
and being invested with the control of the Duchy 
of Aquitaine, where his licentiousness and pro- 
digality were equally dangerous to the virtues 
and the wealth of its inhabitants. Not even the 
walls of acastle could shield females from in- 
sult, or property from his rapacity; but his op- 

ions at length became too grievous to be 
_ and his barons rebelled against him and 
took part with his elder brother Henry who ob- 
tined the Duchy. 

The death of his brother awakened the am- 
bition of Richard and he sought to attach the 
King of France by demanding in marriage his 
sister Adelais, who had been betrothed to him 
some years before, and was kept in close custo- 
dy by his father; and further, to secure to himself 
the crown, which he feared might be settled on 
his younger brother John, of whom his father 
was passionately fond, he requested, that as he 
was now the eldest son, and heir apparent, Hen- 
ry's vassals should be required to do homage to 
him, and swear fealty as to him the heir apparent. 

By this stratagem Richard perceived that his 
father inclined to his younger brother, and un- 
sheathing his sword and kneeling at the feet of 
Philip of France, he paid homage to him, and 
committed into his hands the protection of his 
rights. Richard, having thus rebelled against 
his father and taken part with the king of France, 

r to meet his father in arms and compel 

im to abandon even his birthplace and the cas- 
tles of Amboise and Tours. When Henry per- 
ceived that he was likely to be overpowered, he 
came to an accommodation with Richard and 
Philip of France, and died shortly after of a bro- 
ken heart, on finding that his favourite son John 
had also joined the coalition against him. 

Richard's follies and crimes were not those 
of cold studied wickedness, but the outbreakings 
of an anpstone spirit rushing to fulfil its im- 

se. Nosooner had he learned the death of 


fis father, than his own filial ingratitude smote 
him to the heart, and the big tears of repentance 
tolled down his iron cheeks, as he stood over the 
Corpse as it lay in state in the convent of Fonter- 
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raud. Asan atonement for the treatment of his 
father he resolved to propitiate heaven by em- 
barking in the Crusade, and by treating with all 
reverence his remaining parent. He therefore 
proceeded to release his mother Eleanor from the 
prison in which she had been confined by his fa- 
ther for many years, and invested her with the 
regency of the kingdom, in which she was as- 
sisted by those who had been attached and faith- 
ful to his father. After his coronation, which 
followed shortly after, he commenced raising 
exactions from the people to defray the expenses 
of the Crusade in which he had determined to 
join, and accordingly imposed a tax, called Sa- 
ladin’s tithe, being one tenth of the rents and chat- 
tels of each inhabitant. In addition to this, to 
augment the fund, he exposed to sale the hon- 
ours and offices in the gift of the crown; sold 
the earldom of Northumberland, and the castles 
of Berwick upon Tweed and Roxburg to the 
king of Scots, and then by the enactments and 
exactions in Normandy, increased the amount 
still further. 

Having at length raised a sum which he 
deemed adequate for the undertaking, he placed 
his kingdom under Chancellor Longchamp, 
bishop of Ely, and Justiciary Padsey of Durham, 
in a council of regency, and with high anticipa- 
tions of the immortal honour that would redound 
to him as conqueror of the conqueror of Palestine, 
hastened to join Philip Augustus, King of France, 
who chided him for his delay by frequent letters. 
Had Palestine been a patrimonial domain which 
had been wrested from him, he could not have em- 
braced its cause with more interest or laboured 
more indefatigably to raise money and forces 
for its recovery, so that on the first of July, 1191, 
less than a year after his accession to the throne, 
he met the French king in the plains of Veze- 
lai with an — which included almost all the 
military a of his kingdom. Philip’s army 
was nearly as large, and the two passed in review 
before their Royal Highnesses, a hundred thou- 
sand men, with bosoms burning with the high 
enthusiasm of chivalry and religion. 

After taking Antioch the Christians laid seige 
to Ptolemais or Acre, as it is more usually cal- 
led, and being much increased in numbers, and 
assisted by able engineers, Lusignan fortified 
his camp in a manner so effectual that Saladin 
was unable to pierce his lines, though he per- - 
sisted in continued attacks that must have met 
with success, had they not been directed against 
the most determined valour. The inhabitants 
of the town were supplied with provisions by the 
Moslem fleet, while the ships of the christians 
brought provisions for their camp. Though 
famine was thus prevented by the constant sup- 
plies that poured in, a more destructive agent 
thinned the ranks of the besiegers and besieged. 
The pestilence raged throughout the city and 
camp, until it became one vast cemetery. Some 
idea of the mortality may be had from the chro- 
icles which record the death of one hundred and 
twenty thousand of the christians alone in one 

ear, amongst whom were no less than six arch- 
ishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, and five 
hundred barons; but the continual arrivals from 
christendom replaced the numbers that were cut 
off, while from Egypt and the Syrian provinces 
recruits came to repair the losses of the Saracen 
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army. Notwithstanding the vigorous defence 
whicht he besieged made, such was the perse- 
vering activity of the assailants that they made 
advances in the reduction of the city, and longed 
for the arrival of Richard and Philip to augment 
their forces to a degree that would make a gen- 
eral assault decisive and successful. 

Richard and Philip confirmed their alliance 
at Vezelai, and marching together as far as Ly- 
ons, separated, Philip taking the hay | over the 
Alps to Genoa, Richard the way to Marseilles, 
where his fleet was to meethim. ‘The command 
of the fleet, before he left Vezelai, was given to 
two bishops and three knights with the title of 
constables, and a code of laws promulgated for 
the government of the same. ‘These may be cu- 
rious, as showing the spirit of the commander, and 
as being the first instance of a certain penal inflic- 
tion which has obtained in modern times. A mur- 
derer was to be bound to the dead body of his 
victim, and buried alive, or cast into the sea.— 
Contumelious language was punished by the 
fine of an ounce of silver. A man drawing blood 
with a knife forfeited his hand, and convicted 
thieves, were to have their heads shaved, be 
tarred and feathered, and in that condition be ex- 

on the shore. 

When Richard came to Marseilles his fleet 
had not yet arrived, and too impatient to await 
its advent, he hired a number of vessels and pro- 
ceeded first to Naples and thence to Salernum, 
celebrated at the time for its medical college.— 
At this place he made some stay, during which 
time he made so favourable an impression upon 
the professors that their celebrated medical poem 
was dedicated to him as a mark of their respect. 
He was joined here by his fleet, and immediately 
after set sail for Messina, in Sicily, the place of 
rendezvous, whither Philip had already come. 

Philip’s arrival in that city was two days af- 
ter that of his army, and as he came in a single 
ship he attracted but little notice of the inhabi- 
tants. His pride was therefore wounded when 
Richard entered a few days after amid the clan- 
gour of martial music, with his whole fleet de- 
corated with banners, and streamers, and all the 
blazonry of military pomp, while the whole pop- 
ulation of the city went out to view the pa- 

nt. Philip nevertheless concealed his cha- 
grin under the semblance of friendship, and 
went down to meet him, together with Tancred, 
who had usurped the sovereignity of Sicily and 
had reason to dread Richard’s vengeance, be- 
cause he had seized upon the kingdom and kept 
in prison the queen dowager Joan, his sister. 

‘ancred had released her as soon as he heard 
of her brother’s arrival, but this was not suffi- 
cient. Richard demanded his sister’s dower and 
the legacy of the late king William of Sicily to 
his father; which together amounted to forty 
thousand onnces of gold. The evasion of this 
demand on the part of Tancred, and an engage- 
ment between the Messinese and English, who 
were always quarrelling, in which a favourite of 
the king was killed, exasperated Richard and the 
action became general, Richard joined his 
troops, forced the gates, and gave up the city to 
pillage and violence. Philip remonstrated, 
when he saw the English banners on the bat- 
tlements of the capital, and Richard agreed to 
surrender the place to the knights till his de- 
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mands were satisfied. ‘Tancred readily acquies. 
ced, and the king of England generously sent one 
half of the forty thousand ounces of gold, asa 
present to a 

‘The season of the year would not admit of 
their sailing to Acre, and they remained in Mes 
sina in apparent amity, while Philip, who had 
seeretly taken part with ‘Tancred, cherished 
against his ally the most malignant feelin 
These feelings were in a good measure owing 
to a delay on the part of Richard to: es 
Adelais, Philip’s sister, who had been betrothed 
to him many years before, and had been in the eus- 
tody of Henry II, his father. During the winter 
queen Eleancr, Richard’s mother, arrived, bring. 
ing in her train the beautiful Berengaria, daughter 
of Sanco, king of Navarre, and Richard, smitten 
with her accomplishments, made tender of his 
hand to her, which was accepted. 

This gave rise to a violent contest between 
Philip and Richard, which would have ended ia 
open warfare had it not been for the intercessions 
of the more powerful barons. Richard all 
as a reason for his rejection of Adelais, that eri- 
minal intercourse had existed between her and 
his father, and Philip, burning with shame and 
with anger, released him from his en 
to Adelais on his agreeing to pay ten thousand 
marks, confirmed him in his feoffs to the French 
crown, and speedily departed for Acre. 

During two years, the siege of this place had 
continued, and the arrival of Philip with his 
forces excited the hope that they would be ene 
bled to carry it by assault; but after some vigor 
ous exertions on the part of the besiegers, Philip 
determined to await the coming of Richard, with 
whom he had agreed to share the glory of theat- 
tack, and continued in the mean time to batter 
the walls. 

Richard, was the while, prosecuting other mi- 
litary operations. After he had set sail with his 
fleet from Messina, a tempest arose which dis 
persed it, and on arriving at the island of Crete, 
twenty-five sail were wanting. Proceeding w 
Rhodes, he learned that some of his ships had 
been wrecked on the coast of Cyprus, and that 
Isaac Comnetaus, who governed the island u» 
der the title of Emperor, had plundered the 
wrecks and their crews. Sailing thither, be 
found among other vessels the one in which bis 
sister and Berengaria, his intended Queen, were. 
Afraid to land, after the treatment the other crews 
had received, they awaited the coming of Ri 
Demanding satisfaction no Jess thar. three times 
for the injury which had been done, the liow 
hearted Richard landed with a considerable foree, 
and destroying the galleys which the tyrant had 
stationed up against him, pursued the troops that 
were drawn up on the shore—took the capital 
—overrun the country—and captured Isaac 
his beautiful daughter. 

He remained some time in Cyprus, and after 
celebrating his nuptials with Berengaria, 
he had not married in Sicily, because it was the 
season of Lent when he was there, —_ 
island under the government of English commit 
sioners, and carried with him an immense su 
of money which he had exacted from the ihe 
bitants, the Emperor, bound in silver chaits 
and his daughter, for whom he had conceived 3 
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riolent passion, and who was said even to sur- 
pass Berengaria in the charms of her person. 

Before leaving Cypras, he received a visit from 
Gay of Lusignan, who came to entreat his speedy 

rance at Acre, and also to secure his interest 
ig maintaining his crown against the pretensions 
of Conrad, Slesquie of Montferrat. The crown 
which Guy had received was through his wife, 
Sibylla ; and now that she was dead, Conrad, 
who had married her sister, Isabelle, maintained 
that the crown had of right descended to him. 
The Genoese and Templars, with Philip Augus- 
tas, appeared to favour his cause; and Lusignan 
desired, by a first interview, to bring Richard 
over to his cause. ‘This was easily done, for his 
rous heart felt for all the troubles he had un- 
dergone in his Kingdom. He therefore acknow- 
ledged him as the true king—gave him two 
thousand marks to relieve the necessities of his 
sitaation, and promised to bring speedy assis- 
tance to the Christians at Acre. 

After leaving Cyprus, the fleet of Richard came 
up with a ship of enormous bulk which was fill- 
ed with provisions, military stores, and fifteen 
hundred soldiers, destined for Saladin’s camp. 
The galleys formed around and commenced the 
auks but the wild-fire cast from the Turkish 
ship covered the sea over with flame and set fire 
w several of the ships, while the arrows poured 
fom the Turks like a shower of hail. The 


Christian galleys were finally brought together, 
wd at 2 signal, were propelled forward with such 
violence that they broke through the hull of the 
strange vessel and admitted the water in immense 


masses through the perforations. While all be- 
came consternation in the Turkish ship, the En- 
glish boarded, and discovering with horror that 
her load consisted of wildfire and other combus- 
tibles, and venomous serpents in earthen casks, 
to be thrown upon the Christians in the siege of 
Acre, they slaughtered the crew, reserving of the 
entire fifteen hundred, about twenty for ransom 
or exchange. 

Richard, on his arrival at Acre with one hun- 
dred and twenty ships, was welcomed with 
great enthusiasm, and his lion-heart beat with 
proud joy as the innumerable multitudes of 
Christians, spread over the plains from Acre to 
the mountains of Caronva, glittering in all the 
golden blazonry of war, shouted his name in one 
simultaneous peal. Soon after his arrival he 
was taken down with the fever, and Philip Au- 
gustus, who was anxious to reap the entire glo- 
ty of the undertaking led on the a8sault, but not 
being assisted by the English, he was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to storm. 

Richard, after his recovery, also Jed an at- 
tack in which he was not seconded by the 
French king ; but, although he performed pro- 
digies of valour, was unable to succeed in redu- 
cing the place. Saladin, fearing that the dis- 
sentions between the two kings might be healed, 
and a joint attack made, which could not fail to 
carry the place, agreed to surrendervit to the 
French and English kings. ‘The terms of sur- 
render were, that all the Christian prisoners in 
Acre should be freed, besides one thousand men 
and two hundred knights in captivity under Sa- 
ladin—that the -* True Cross” should be re- 
stored, and that two thousand pieces of gold 
should be paid to the Christians. The inhabit- 
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ants of Acre were to remain in the power of the 
Christians until the stipulations were fulfilled, 
and were at their mercy if all the the terms were 
not complied with within forty days. Thus that 
place, at length, yielded, after occupying the 
continued operations of millions of men for 
about three years. 

Richard, who bad contributed so largely to 
the reduction of the place, was unwilling to have 
the glory equally shared by those who had render- 
ed inferior service. Leopold, Archduke of Austria, 


| after the place had surrendered fo the monarchs o, 


France and England, had the thoughtless ambi- 
tion to place his banner on one of the towers be- 
side those of the kings. The high spirit of Ceur 
de Lion chafed at this presumption—he pulled the 
banner down, tore it in pieces, and stamped it 
in the dust beneath his feet. This act tended 
much to injure the cause of the Crusade, as the 
leaders were indignant, generally, at Richard’s 
overbearing demeanour, and were glad of a pre- 
text to take part against him in the councils of 
the expedition. The insult was afterwards 
avenged by Leopold in an ungenerous manner. 

Immediately after the reduction of Acre, when 
with proper union among the princes the re- 
covery of the kingdom would have been certain, 
Philip of France signified his intention of return- 
ing to his own country. The English king saw 
in this the disappointment of all his hopes of 
the recovery of Palestine, and arged the king to 
remain—but in vain. Philip returned to France, 
leaving ten thousand of his troops under the 
command of the Duke of Burgundy. This de- 
fection inspirited Saladin, who had become 
bruken by repeated losses, and he accordingly 
determined not to fulfil the stipulations of the 
surrender of Acre. After frequent messages be- 
tween the commanders, Richard determined that 
the inhabitants of Acre, who were hostages, 
should, with their lives, answer for the ill-faith 
of their sovereign. 

It had been reported that Saladin had mur- 
dered his captives, and the minds of the Chris- 
tians became steeled against mercy. On the 
evening of the same day, about three thousand 
of the prisoners were led to a hill, from which 
the camp of Saladin was visible, and as no sig- 
nification was made by the Sultan of an inten- 
tion to fulfil his engagements, the unfortunate 
hostages sunk beneath the swords of the soldiery. 
In the city, three thousand more were slain by 
the soldiers of the Duke of Burgundy, and their 
bodies abandoned to insult and maimery. 

From Acre, Richard advanced towards Jaffa, 
the ancient Joppa, but was continually harassed 
by Saladin with attacks in flank, who had as- 
sembled all his forces to crush the Christians. 
Early one morning Saladin commenced an at- 
tack upon the Hospitallers, who composed the 
rear division of the army. The pressure upon 
the Christian ranks was great, but Richard was 
anxious to defer the charge until a decisive mo- 
ment had arrived. At length when the missiles 
of the Turks were somewhat exhausted, the at- 
tack was ordered. ‘The leaders charged in all 
directions; the Moslems panic-struck, were 
broken—dispersed, and fled to the mountains, 
leaving twenty-two emirs, and seven thousand 
soldiers dead upon the field. It was the most 
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disastrous defeat that the Soldan had sustained 
in the course of forty campaigns. 

This victory seemed a presage to the recovery 
of the “ Holy Sepulchre,” which was the object 
of the Crusade, and was kept in the lively re- 
membrance of the soldiery by a herald — 
passed throu h the camp every evening, thrice 
repeating “ The Holy Sepulchre.” But the 
dissensions in the army increased; the Genoese 
and Templars became clamorous in favour of 
Conrad’s succeeding to the kingdom, and broke 
out into open warfare against his opponents, 
while Conrad declared his intention of going over 
to Saladin if his claims to the crown were not 
admitted. ‘To heal the dissensions of the army, 
and to concentrate the interests of the Crusaders 
so as to enable himself to a on the war, 
Richard agreed to acknowledge Conrad as King 
of Jerusalem, and gave to Guy, in retarn, the 
principality of the island of Cypras. A few 
days after this, Conrad was assassinated in the 
streets of Tyre, by banditti, employed, as it was 

» by Richard. The fact ap to be 
otherwise, when we reflect that Conrad had 
given offence to them by putting some of their 
companions to death, and that they avowed the 
snupier as their own premeditated act. 

From Jaffa, which he had taken and garrison- 
ed, Richard advanced to Bethany and Bethlehem, 
but the council which was held declared that 
their forces, thinned and distracted by disunion, 
were unable to take Jerusalem—fortified as it 
was, and garrisoned by a powerful army. Be- 
sides, all the wells around the city were either 


isoned or destroyed, so that the army would 
ove been in danger of pees with thirst or 
the 


acute pain. Richard, therefore, determined to 
fall back upon Acre, while a small P - con- 

to his wishes, returned to Jaffa. Before 
leaving Bethlehem, he ascended a hill, from the 
top of which he could behold the Holy City. 
He stood some time in silence, with his eyes 
immovably fixed upon the sacred spot; his 
mighty spirit was moved within him, and he 
covered his eyes with his shield to hide the tears 
that bedewed his manly countenance, as he turn- 
ed away from the vision of the goodly city—the 
recovery of which had, at least in a measure, 
been prevented by his own pride and haughtiness 
of disposition. 

Hearing afterwards that Saladin had besieged 
the garrison of Jaffa, he set sail with a small 
party to relieve the place, while he ordered the 
main body to proceed by land. On his arrival, 
the gates were in the power of the enemy, and 
the Christians es no mercy, were fight- 
ing with that determined valour which despera- 
tion alone can inspire. He was advised to await 
the arrival of his main body, but hearing the state 
in which the affairs of the city stood, through a 
priest who swam to the shore, he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, “* Accursed be every one who will not 
follow to the rescue ;”’ and plunging into the water 
with his Danish axe ia his hand, was followed by 
all the forces from his galleys. A most signal 
victory followed, and Richard, thinking the op- 
portunity a favourable one to demand an armis- 
tice, obtained one for three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days. 

_ By the treaty it was agreed that the Chris- 
tians should hold possession of Tyre and Jaffa, 
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and in consideration of their demolishing the 
walls of Ascalon, shouid be permitted free ae. 
cess as palmers to their Holy City. 

of the Christians immediately performed the 
pilgrimage, but the stern Richard would no 
receive that as a boon which he could not win 
with his sword. The Bishop of Salisbury, who 
visited the city, received from the Sultan e 
mark of attention, and was permitted to establish 
monasteries in Jerusalem, in Bethany, and other 
places. On settling his claims and equippi 
his fleet, Richard set sail, and Stretching his 
hands towards the shore, with a loud voice, 
exclaimed: ** Most holy land! I commend thee 
to the protection of Almighty God ; may he 

me life to return and rescue you from the] ” 

Before the year was ended, Saladin, the cop. 
queror of nations, yielded up to the great con 
queror, death, and left his extensive possessions 
to his sons. Feeling the utter vanity of human 
grandeur, that splendid bauble for which he had 
sacrificed his ease, his health and his life, he 
wished to impress his subjects with a sense 
of the littleness of ephemeral glory. He com- 
manded his black standard, which had so often 
led the van to victory, to be taken down, and 
his winding sheet to be attached to it and eriers 
to bear it through the city, crying, this is all that 
remains to Saladin, the great conqueror of the 
East. 

From Acre, Richard directed his course'to the 
island of Corfu. From Corfa he sailed to the 
continent, and knowing that the king of Franee 
had confederated with his brother John, to de 
prive him of his possessions, and that the duke 
of Austria, and emperor of Germany, and many 
of the princes related to Conrad of Montferrat 
were disaffected to him, he disguised himself 
as a palmer and tried to reach his own domin- 
ions without being known. But he was discov- 
ered at Vienna, and captured by Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, who had determined to seek revenge 
for the insult offered at Acre. 

He was heavily ironed and thrown into the 
castle of Tyernstein. Being afterwards deliv- 
ered over to the emperor of Germany for the sum 
of sixty thousand crowns, he was kept closely 
confined in the castle of Tyne, surrounded by 
guards who watched him pe and night, until 
Pope Celestin, moved by the letters of queen 
Eleanor, and the bishops and prelates assembled 
at Oxford, ordered his trial or release, and he 
was led before the diet at Hagenau. .Befor 
this tribunal Richard answered all his accuse 
tions in a speech that excited the sympathies 
of the diet, and satisfied it of his innocence, and 
the Emperor, accordingly, ordered his chains 
be struck off. He was then released, on coh 
dition of paying a ransom of one hundred thot 
sand aaa to the Emperor, of freeing the Cap 
tive Isaac of Cyprus, and delivering up 
daughter of Isaac, of whom Richard was pe 
sionately fond, to her uncle, the Duke of Austr. 

Richard embarked on board his own sbips 
that were lying at Antwerp, and landed # 
Sandwich, amid the shouts of his subjects, afte 
having been absent more than four years. Ia 
mediately after his return, the king set himself 
about the punishment of his brother John a0¢ 
his accomplices, who had usurped the kingdom; 
and after accomplishing that cbjeet, le we 
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solemnly crowned a second lime by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. , , 

The next thing that demanded Richard 8 al- 
teution was the punishment of Philip Augustus 
for his treachery ; and accordingly he made war 
on him, which was continued so long as the 








ot w; 

y whe wers of the two were equal to the contest. 
every IM Philip at length proposed that the dispute should 
ablish [be settled by a contest of five champions on 
‘other IM cither side. Richard readily acquiesced in the 
Pping 1, but stipulated that he and Philip should 
ig his Seno of the number, which condition the 
voice,  king’s cowardice disposed him to reject. ; 

| thee After conquering the mighty Soldan of Syria, 





and filling all Christendom with the glory of his 
ams, it was the lot of Richard to fal] in an in- 
glorious contest, in which success itself could 
have brought no honour. The Viscount of 
Limoges, a vassal of Richard, had discovered a 
weasure on his estate, and sent a part of it to 
Richard as his due, but the avaricious king de- 
manded the whole, and besieged the Count in 
his castle of Chalus, on his refusal to give up 
the entire amount. As the king, with March- 
ader, commander of the mercenaries, rode around 
the castle to discover a proper place to make an 
wsanit, Gourdon, an archer, wounded the king 
in the shoulder with a poisoned arrow. The 
king immediately ordered an assault—the castle 
was stormed, and the garrison, with the excep- 
tin of Gourdon, were hanged. Finding the 
vound to be mortal, Richard received the sacra- 
nent with due compunction for his offences, and 
dosed his eventful life on the 6th of April, 1199, 
in the forty-second year of his age. His body 
was buried beside his father in the choir of Fon- 
rraud. His heart he bequeathed to the citi- 
wns of Rouen. Endowed by nature with a 
powerful frame of body, he was well fitted for 
the exhibition of that military prowess which 






















ke } was the chief estimation of his times. The 
g¢ @ powers of his mind were fully equal to the vigour 

of his body—strong and energetic to conceive 
he #@ ‘eats for his daring hand to perform. Yet he 
"- I needed that firm, fixed principle, and virtue, 
m —@ which are necessary to controul the impulses of 





amighty mind. His bravery was often stained 
with cruelty and unjustifiable bloodshed ; his in- 
considerate profusion was followed by its neces- 
sary concomitant—unjust rapacity; and his fa- 
Yours were often bestowed without a proper re- 
for the merit of the recipient. Such was 
‘ichard—a compound of contradictory vices and 
virtues, that leave it problematical whether his 
good traits or bad predominate, and whether his 
reign has been pookustive of more happiness than 
misery. imore, Md. 
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EVERY-DAY PEOPLE, 


My Aunt Edwards is continually railing at 

very-day People. She me acquainted 
with the Cooksons, last Autumn, at Ramsgate ; 
the young folks used to walk together upon the 
Pier from morning till night, and, when they 
amived at the extremity of that noble buttress, 
old Cookson used to lodge his telescope upon 
the dwarf granite wall, and let all the young 













Mrs. Cookson rode over to Broadstairs, three 
mornings in the same carriage : so that it seemed 
in a fair way of being a thick and thin business. 
But when the two families returned to London, 
affairs assumed a colder complexion. My Aunt 
Edwards lives in Fitzroy-square, and the Cook- 
sons only in Gower-street. This is very much 
against them: indeed, it has induced my Aunt 
to denominate them “ every-day people.” They 
did well enough at Ramsgate: one must not be 
too particular, especially since the invention of 
steam-boats: but my Aunt Edwards must say, 
that, without meaning to detract from the merits 
of the man—what’s his name (Watt és his — 
who invented steam, he has much Tag an 
bobtail to answer for at Ramsgate. “The fare to 
Margate is such a trifle: the breakfasts on board 
are really so very respectable: and the eighteen- 
penny carriage over land to Ramsgate is so very 
moderate, that it is no wonder so many every- 
day people come smoking and dabbling down 
— Saturday. Knowing the Cooksons to be 
F sort of people, as well as every-day ones, 

begged my Aunt Edwards to grant them a 
new trial in London; but no, she was inexora- 
ble: the residence in Gower-street operated asa 
bar: Bedford-square she would not have minded; 
even Russel-place might have been over 
with a suitable apology; but Gower-street coudd 
only be tenanted by every-day people. I took 
nothing by my motion. 

Whilst on a visit to my Aunt in Albion-place 
I became acquainted with Charles Cookson, the 
elder son of the subsequently proscribed family. 
We rode together on horseback to Kingsgate, 
upon which occasion I obtained much informa- 
tion from him. I bear it, I hope, in teful 
memory. He pointed out to me certain hills 
across the ocean, and told me that was the French 
coast. Horseback, he added, was a healthful 

exercise, much more so, indeed, than riding in a 
close carriage. When we arrived at Broadstairs, 
he said that Broadstairs was not nearly so lar 
as Ramsgate, adding that the two Piers would 
not bear a moment’s comparison. He, more- 
over, considered it as curious, that there should 

be an Albion Hotel at one place, and an Albion 

Place at the other. The colour of the sea, too, 

according to him, was sometimes n and 

sometimes blue. It seemed to him, the fishin 
boats ran some risk in a storm: he conside: 
the company at Margate as too mixed ; he only 
bathed every other day; and he thought that 

Bonaparte must have felt dull at Saint Helena. 
Upon our arrival at Kingsgate, he pointed up to 

the inscription over the archway, “ Nunc regis 

jussu Regia Porta vocor,” and said, ‘ That’s 

Latin.”” When I said that Lord Holland must 

have found it a salubrious spot he answered with 

eat quickness, ‘“* Yes, but not so convenient as 

“ay Ng for attending the House of Lords.” 

When Mr. Charles Cookson complained of the 

dearness of every thing at Ramsgate, I answered 

“True, but their season is a short one: they 

must make hay while the sun shines.” To this 

he replied, “‘Certainly.”” Nothing important oc- 
curred beyond what I have mentioned. I hope 
to inherit my Aant Edwards Navy fives, but 
not her hostility to every-day people. They are 
a race for whom I have an esteem. Sterne loved 





Evwardses, one after another, peep through it 
at the French coast. My aunt Edwards and 
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a jackass, and Talleyrand’s wife took Volney for 










EVERY-DAY 


Robinson Crusoe. “All nature’s difference 
makes all Nature’s peace :”” and, as I look upon 
myself as something out of the common way, 
I hope that I may stand excused for rather liking 


-day people. 

Hardly was I well settled in my chambers in 
Furnival’s Inn, when I received a card from Mr. 
and Mrs. Cookson, requesting the honoor of my 
company at dinner on the Friday following. The 
printer having intimated in a neat Italian hand, 
at the bottom corner on the right, that the favour 
of an early answer was desired, I Jost no time in 
aequainting Mr. and Mrs. Cookson that I would 
do myself the honour of accepting their invita- 
tion. This affair of honour being thus settled, 
I waited in tolerable tranquillity the arrival of the 
day that was to usher me into Gower-street. It 
might be that my Aunt Edwards had put it into 
my head, bat certain it is, that, on driving up to 
the place of invitation, it struck me that Gower- 
street had an every-day look. The footman who 
opened the door was arrayed in drab, faced with 
green ; and on my commencing the ascent of the 
staircase, he offered to take my hat. None but 
the footman of every-day people offer to take a 
visiter’s hat as he ascends the stairs. They 
might be right in the abstract. A “ greasy old 
tatter”’ of felt may be no pretty appendage to a 
drawing room, but I must be allowed to observe 
that when a servant thus attempts prematurely 
to purloin one’s hat, one sets the family down 
for every-day people. As my hat happened to 
be a new one, I determined to get the credit of 
it: so, rejecting the importunities of the domes- 
tic, I carried it upstairs in my hand. Old Mr. 
Cookson, on my entrance to the drawing-room, 
offered to shake hands with me, but I was much 
too polite to do that: I treated his overture with 
disdain, until | had advanced up to the fire-place 
to make a bow to Mrs. Cookson, who sat upon 
the sofa with a fat middle-aged woman in pink 
crape. Of the two daughters, Lucy and Amelia, 
the latter was employed in looking over her own 
scrap-book, and the former, in folding up slips 
of paper, and giving them a spiral twist towards 
the base, without which, I presume, they could 
not fulfil their office of lighting wax-tapers. 

The knocker now began to do its duty. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparkes were introduced, arm-in-arm. 
The attitade was new last year, but it is now 
—— an every-day one. Mr. and Mrs. and 
tlie two Miss Oliphants came next; the girls 
shook hands with the Miss Cooksons in great 
apparent glee, and immediately ran with them 
into the adjoining drawing-room, to canvass mat- 
ters unfit for the public ear. Mrs. Oliphant 
wore a red shawl, and Mr. Oliphant limped a 
little—I fear he is subject to the gout. 

We had likewise Sir John and Lady Daw- 
son, recently from Paris, and a young man in 
blue from Basingstoke. Mr. Charles Cookson, 
though at home, was the last person who enter- 
ed the room. The consequence was, he had to 
shake hands with every body in the lump: a 
ceremony which brought the colour into his 
eheeks. While standing at the window, the 
master of the mansion told me, that he remem- 
bered when Baltimore-house stood in the fields, 
and that duels used to be fought behind the man- 
sion now appropriated to the British Museum. 
He also recollected Bedford-house, with the 
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two sphinxes at either end of its front wall: jg. 
deed he ventured to predict, that upon the fall 
of the present leases, the Bedford property woul 
be considerably improved. I, on the other hand 
was not idle: I said that there was quite a new 
town in the neighborhood of the Regent’s Park: 
that Gower-street would be more gay when it 
should become a thoroughfare: and that the 
present was a very backward Spring. I believe 
too I observed, that, a twelvemonth ago, 
could have predicted that the three per cents, 
would have reached ninety-seven—but of this | 
am not certain. Turning round towards the 
company, I now encountered little Crosby Cook- 
son, (christened with a surname after his m. 
ternal Unele,) by no means an every-day child: 
quite the contrary, educated at home, and a. 
tended by the very first masters. 1 love to talk 
to home-edueated children, ; they are the 
wise people we have left. Our dialogue rany 
follows :—‘* Well Crosby, are you a good boy” 
“Yes, very.” “ You must havea prodigious 
memory.”—* Yes, I have.” Who gave it 
yout” Mr. Fine Eagle!” “Fine Eagle, ix 
deed, the very Bird of Paradise.”’ “Mamma says 
as I shall be eight next August, it would bea 
great shame if I did not know all about 
thing.’’—** Certainly, what else are the ‘Rule 
for Memory’ good for? Let me examine you: 
When did Cicero flourish ?”’—*“In the 
plague of 1666.” * ‘Who married Queen Anne!” 
—* The Black Prince.” ‘* Who strang Clee 
patra’s necklace?”—** The venerable Bede.”— 
** Who gained the battle of Blenheim?” —* John 
Bunyan.” * Who was the first Bishop of Le 
don?’’—* Titus Oates.” *‘* Who invented gu- 
powder?”’—** Bishop Blaise.”” “ What's Latin 
for a carpet?”—* Homo-” * There’s a good 
boy, so itis !’? The sound of “ Dinner is ready” 
here caused my catechism to halt. 

Wien one is asked to meet piquant compasy 
there is much hope and fear excited, with regard 
to whom one is placed next to, at table. One 
fidgets, and frisks, and maneeuvres, after a pleas 
ant partner: and after all, "tis ten to one tha 
one gets planted with one’s Aunt at one side, 
and a pale girl just out on the other. No soeh 
excited feelings arose in my bosom im Gower 
street. I walked into the dining-room as phi 
so — as if 1 were entering St. § 

albrook, on a wet Sunday afternoon. 
dinner was in admirable keeping with the party. 
There was gravy soup at the bottom of the table, 
and at top a juvenile salmon with his tail 
his mouth, like the snake grasped in the night 
hand of the grandfather of gods and men. On 
the removal of these preliminaries, the salmon 
was succeeded by a tongue supported by boiled 
fowls, and the soup by an edgebone of beef— 
Let no man turn up his nose at an edgebone ot 
beef; it is by no means a bad thing; certals, 
however, it is, that when J beheld my plate lades 
with two slices of that article, interspersed with 
greens and carrots, not to mention a dab of mat 
tard on the’margin, the delf assumed as every” 
day an aspeet as heart eould wish. I favet 
myself, for the moment, seated in the cook* 
shop atthe corner of St. Martin’s-court, where? 
round of beef is earved by a round of wome?. 
On my left, sat the fat middle-aged woman 
pink crape, whom I had originally found 
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on the sofa. I could not catch her name, but 
from circumstances I was led to believe that she 
had been to the French play in Tottenham-street, 
inasmuch as she observed that Laporte remind- 
ed her of Hatley. Amelia Cookson, who sat on 
my right hand, asked me if I had seen the Dio- 
rma; and told me, that she preferred it, upon 
the whole to Mr. Irving. Amelia and I got 
rather intimate during dinner. There occurred 
two pauses from lack of conversation. This in- 
duced her to tell me in confidence, that her fa- 
mily were generally reckoned dull ; her brother 
Charles, indeed, was less so than the rest; he 
once sent a letter to the British Press, signed 
“Truth,” which was inserted; but still, upon 
the whole, he was dull. However, added she, 
we are reckoned very amiable. I now drank a 
ass of sherry with the young man in blue from 
wtaheceg who informed me, that sherry was 
become a very fashionable wine. Mr. Oliphant 
said it was the best wine for gouty men, which 
confirmed me in my original suspicion of his be- 
ing afflicted with that complaint. Mr. Cookson 
asked me if I had seen Zoroaster or the Exhibi- 
tion: and Mrs. Cookson hoped I did not find the 
fire troublesome. Sir John Dawson, recently 
from Paris, said there was not a house in London 
ft to be seen. I modestly suggested Devon- 
shire house ; but Lady Dawson assured me, that 
itwould not be endured in the Rue St. Honoré. 
Amelia Cookson talked to me of her Scrap Book. 
Itwas enriched, she told me, with several ma- 
mseript pieces of rare value. Yesterday a friend 
in Devonshire sent her something beginning with 
“0 Solitude, romantic Maid ;” then there was 
“O’er the vine-covered hills and gay valleys of 
France,” which had never been published. I 
told her that I could let her have something of 
myown. Amelia expressed her gratitude, and 
romised in return to write me out “ Gray’s 
llegy written in a Country Church-yard,” and 
something else very pretty, ~~ * Pity the 
sorrows of a poor old man.”’ I have since kept 
my word by sending her “ Hope, thou nurse of 
un Desire,” and “As near Porto Bello lying.” 
e poor girl received them with tears of grati- 
tude. I believe I have stated every thing of mo- 
ment that took place during dinner. On the 
summons to tea I rejoined the ladies with a be- 
hignant bow, which was meant to express a 
hope that they had not been very wretched during 
my unavoidable absence. Mrs. Oliphant sup- 
posed that we had been talking politics. There 
Were two manuscript books lying upon the draw- 
ing-room table, viz. Amelia’s Serap Book and 
Lucy’s Collection of Autographs. The latter 
had lately enriched her collection by Colonel 
Scrape’s tailor’s bill; a notice from a vestry 
clerk to attend a parish meeting; an original 
'tter from a school-boy at Mortlake, hoping that 
his father would send John to meet him at the 
White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, on the Wed- 
nesday following, precisely at four; and a frank 
given by Alderman Wood. Upon casting my 
eye over the collection, I found that I too had 
my share of graphic immortality. A letter of 
mine had been sedulously preserved, in which I 
had confidently expressed my opinion about Jack 





verage’s acceptances ; and had ventured tosur- 
mise that Sir Hyacinth O’Rourke only went to 
Cheltenham to pick up an heiress. ‘The show- | 


ing about of this epistle has since involved me 
in a duel, and an action for defamation: but we 
great folks must pay a tax for our eminence. 

Tea being despatched, it was intimated to me 
that I could sing “ Madamina” in Don Giovanni, 
and Mrs. Cookson assured me that her da 
Lucy should accompany me. I assured Mrs. 
Cookson that I had no voice; and Mrs. Cookson 
assured me that [ was an excellent singer. 
These two lies being uttered, Lucy pulled off 
her gloves to prepare for action; and Lady 
Dawson, recently from Paris, took that oppor- 
tunity to inform me that Signor Rossini charged 
eighty guineas a night for attending concerts. I 
was startled at the magnitude of the sum, and 
hinted that if he were relieved of part of his 
burthen by the co-operation of marrow-bones and 
cleavers, and a comb and a piece of paper, he 
might possibly be induced to come for sixty. 
But no: I was assured by Lady Dawson, re- 
cently from Paris, that he would not fiddle to 
his own father for one farthing less. I now 
started “* Madamina” to Miss Lucy Cookson’s 
accompaniment. As the lady played in all sorts 
of time, I determined at last to sing to my own, 
so that by the period of my arrival at the slow 
movement, commencing ‘Nella bionda,” m 
divine Saint Cecilia had arrived at “ Voi sapete.* 
We all agreed it was capital ; and that the great 
beauty of Mozart’s music was the accompani- 
ment. Lucey Cookson now rose from her music- 
stool to reach “ Ne] cor non piu mi sento,”’ with 
variations by Mazzinghi. Upon these occasions 
every-day mothers make it a rule to play puss in 
acorner. Mrs. Oliphant seized her opportunity, 
pounced upon the circular red-morocco, and 
placed her daughter on the momentarily vacant 
seat. There was not a moment to be Jost. 
Away she started with Rousseau’s Dream, 
with variations by Cramer; and the Saxon air, 
with variations by ditto. ‘Now, my dear,” 
said the mother, ‘sing * We’re a’ noddin;’ and 
now sing ‘Charley isymy darling:’ and when 
you’ve got through * Home, sweet home,’ and 
* Oh, softly sleep,’ I’m sure the company will 
be delighted to hear ‘ Betty Bell,’ ” (meaning, 
I presume, “ Batti, batti, o bel.””) The young 
lady was too dutiful to disobey, and we too 
civil to object. Lucey Cookson, who had been 
‘* pushed from her stool,” bade me observe, that 
all the allegro movements were played in slow 
time; that the hands of the fair usurper were 

lued to the keys during every rest: and the 
Staccato was actually played Legato. I ex- 
ressed a suitable horror at this; and assisted 
Fittle Crosby (who ought to have been in his 
bed three hours before) in raising the lid of the 
piano, to give effect to “* My pretty page,” which 
was thundered forth like Beethoven’s Battle 
Sinfonia. Crosby urged me to stand closer, to 
eye the movements of the little red men under 
the wires ; but I doubted the stability of the slim 
mahogany prop that supported the cover of the 
instrument, and did not wish to have what little 
nose I possess knocked out of my head. 

Upon a review of all that took place at Mr. 
Cookson’s dinner in Gower-street, it seems to 
me that **more common matters’? were never 
discussed in the Court of Exchequer: right glad 


| am I that it is so, and [ hope soon to dine there 


again. Nothing is so fatiguing as keeping one’s 
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faculties on the constant stretch. When I dine 
with Sir Peter Pallet, I am previously obliged 
to dive into Reynold’s Discourses, to qualify 
myself to talk about “the Art,” the fact being 
that I don’t know a Raphael from a red-herring. 
Jack Georgic puts my Latin to the proof; and 
at the Beefisteak Club I am momentarily obliged 
to belabour my imagination, in order to create a 
repartee that shall set the table in a roar, and 
blow my adversary to atoms. No violence like 
this takes place at the tables of every-day peo- 
ple. There my memory puts on its night-gown, 
and my judgment and imagination their red- 
morocco slippers. Let my Aunt Edwards talk 
it as she likes, I will not sit down without pro- 
posing the following toast—* Health and pros- 
perity to Every-day People!” 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY, 
BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 
Third Seriee—No. IIT. 
ADORATION OF THE WISE MEN. 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the King, behold there came wise men from 
the East to Jerusalem, 

Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews, for 
we have seen his star in the East, and are come to worship 


And when they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell down and wor- 
shipped him; and when they had ned their treasure 
they presented unto him gifs, gold, frankincense an 
myrrh.--Matrtuew, ii. 1, 2, 11. 


From airy mount—from pyramid, 
To gaze on eastern skies, 
When sleep, with rosy hand, the lid 
Had sealed of others’ eyes, 
Theirs was the task, and well they knew 
Each orb that gemmed night’s orb of blue. 


But now a star of brighter sheen 
Illumed the orient o’er, 

Than eye of magic seer had seen 
With all his ancient lore, 

And mock’d with its mysterious light, 


O’er many an arid waste they passed, 
And many a verdant plain, 

But on the starry herald cast 
The brightness of its train, |. 


O’er swelling stream—o’er iio 
O’er ancient tower and sac t— 
Till o’er Judea’s hills it stood, 

A silent sentinel ; 
And on the grove and flashing flood, 

Its sacred watch-light fell : 


The magi gazed, and awe intense 
And wonder wrapt the soul and sense. 


No hoary tower was standing by ; 
No golden cinctured dome, 
In pillared pride, aspired on high, 
A prince’s royal home— 
No lordly pile that wealth and fame 
Had deigned to honour with their name, 


The infant King of Kings they found: 
His palace was a stall— 

His mother all the court around, 
The hay his royal pall, 

His sceptre straw—his diadem 

The star that shone o’er Bethlehem. 


Clothed in his own humility, 

There lay the “‘ promised light” 
Which kings and priests desired to see, 

** Yet died without the sight.” 
The brightness of the FATHER’S Grace, 
And image of his glorious face. 


And from their treasury they poured 
Myrrh, frankincense and gold; 

And, as the willing knee adored 
That gift of price untold, 

Made to the King in humble guise 

The reverent bosom’s sacrifice. 


The humble King, Creation’s heir, 
Whose everlasting throne, 

In heaven—in hell—on earth—in air— 
The universe shall own, 

When empires fall—when sceptres rust— 

And kings and diadems are dust. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Falsehood, Ilke a drawing in perspective, will 
not bear to be examined in every point of view, 
because it is a good imitation of truth, as a per 
spective is of the reality, only in one, But trath, 
like that reality of which the perspective is the 
representation, will bear to be scrutinized in all 
points of view, and though examined under 
every situation is one and the same. 


The star-read chroniclers of night. 


It streamed not wildly through the air, 
A meteor from afar— 
It shook not from its lurid hair 
The light of plague or war ; 
But mildly, brightly beamed above, 
The morning star of Peace and Love. 


They gird their loins, and on their feet 
The pilgrims’ sandals bind, Wars are to th iti 
e body politie what drams ar 
And tempt the desert sand and heat to the individual. There are times when they 
The royal babe to find, may prevent a sudden death, but if frequently 
And worship then, with one accord, so to, or long persisted in, they heighten the 
The King appointed of the Lord. energies only to hasten the dissolution. 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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About the middle of this reign the great change 
took place that gave the female costume of the 
sixteenth century its remarkable character. The 
body was imprisoned in whalebone to the hips ; 
the partelet, which covered the neck to the chin, 
was removed, and an enormous ruff, rising gra- 
dually from the front of the shoulders to nearly 
the height of the head behind, encircled the wear- 
er like the nimbus or glory of a saint. From the 
bosom, now partially discovered, descended an 
interminable siomacher, on each side of which 
jutted out horizontally the enormous vardingale, 
the prototype of that modern-antique, the hoop, 
which has been so lately banished the court, to 
the great joy of all classes of his majesty’s sub- 
= saving only the metropolitan dressmakers. 

e cap or coif was occasionally exchanged for 
around bonnet like that of the men, or the hair 
dressed in countless curls, and adorned with ro 
and stars of jewels, and at the close of the reign 
(for the first time) with feathers. 

In the second year of her reign began the wear- 
ing of lawn and cambric rufte, they having be- 
fore that time, says Stow, been made of holland; 
and now, when the queen had them of this new 
material, no one could starch or stiffen them; she 
therefore sent for some Dutch women, and the 
wife of her coachman Guillan became her ma- 
jesty’s first starcher, 

In 1564 Mistress Dingham Vander Plasse, a 
Fleming, came to London with her husband, and 
followed the profession of a starcher of ruffs, in 
which she greatly excelled. She met with much 
encouragement amongst the nobility and gentry 
of this country, and was the first who publicly 
taught the art of starching, her price being four 
or five pounds for eath scholar, and twenty shil- 
lings in addition for teaching them how to seeth 
or make the starch. 

Stubbs falls foul of this “ liquid matter which 
they call starch,” wherein he says “ the devil 
hath learned them to wash and dive their raffs, 
Which being dry will then stand stiff and inflex- 





ible about their necks.” It was made, he tells 
us, of wheat flour, bran, or other grains, some- 
times of roots and other things, and of all co- 
lours and hues, as white, red, blue, purple, and 
the like. He mentions also “a certain device 
made of wires, crested for the purpose, and 
a all over either with gold, thread, silver, 
or silk,” for supporting these ruffs, and called 
“a supper-tasse or under-propper.” These 
‘‘ great ruffs or neckerchers, made of hollande, 
lawne, cambric, and such cloth,” so delicate 
that the greatest thread in them ‘¢ shall not be 
so big as the least hair that is,’’ starched, streak- 
ed, dried, patted, and underpropped by the sup- 
pertasses, “‘ the stately arches of pride,” some- 
times overshadowed three or four orders of minor 
ruffs placed gradatim one beneath the other, and 
all under * the master-devil ruff,’ which was it- 
self clogged with gold, silver, or silk lace of 
stately price, wrought all over with needlework, 
speckled and sparkled here and there with the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and many other antiques 
strange to behold; some are wrought with open 
work down to the mid8t of the ruff and further; 
some with close work; some with purlid lace 
and other gewgaws, so clogged, so pestered that 
the ruff is the least part of itself. Sometimes 
they are pinned up to their ears, and sometimes 
they are suffered to hang over the shoulders 
like flags or windmill sails fluttering inthe air. 
Their gowns, continues the satitie, be no less 
famous than the rest, for some are of silk, some 
of velvet, some of grograin, some of taffata, some 
of scarlet, and some of fine cloth, of ten, twenty, 
or forty shillings the yard ; but if the whole gar- 
ment be not of silk or velvet, then the same must 
be layed with lace two or three fingers broad all 
over the gown; or if lace is not fine enough for 
them, he says they must be decorated with broad 
rdes of velvet edged with costly lace. The 
shions too of the gown were as various as its 
colours, and * changing with the moon: for some 
be of the new fashion, and some of the olde; 
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some with sleeves hanging down to the skirts 
trailing on the ground, and cast over their shoul- 
ders like cow-tails; some sleeves much 
shorter, cut up the a 
colours, and pointed ibbands, and very 
gallantly tied with lo s, for so they call 
them.” Some had capes reaching down to the 
middle of their backs faced with velvet or fine 
taffata, and “fringed about very bravely ;” 
others were plaited and crested down the back 
* wonderfully, with more knacks” than he can 
express. 

Their pettieoats, he says, were of the best cloth 
and the finest die, and even of silk, grograin, 
&c., fringed about the skirts with silk of a change- 
able colour. “ But what is’ more vain,” he 
adds, “of whatever the petticoat be, yet must 
they have kertles, for so they call them, of silk, 
velvet, grograin, taffata, satin, or scarlet, border- 
ed with gards, lace, fringe, and I cannot tell 
what.” Here the kirtle ce again distinguished 
from the gown and petticoat, and is evidently the 
garment worn immediately under the gown, and 
at this time completely discovered by it, the skirt 
or train of the gown or robe being only just visi- 
ble on each side of the figure. 

The nether stocks or stockings, we are told, 


were of silk, jarnsey, worsted, cruel or the finest | 
yarn, thread, or cloth that could possibly be had: | 
and they were “not ashamed to wear hose of all | 


kinds of changeable colours, as green, red, white, 
russet, tawney, and else what not”—* cunning- 
ly knit” too, and “ curiously indented in every 
point with quirks, clocks, open seams. and every 
thing else accordingly.” 

As early as the third year of Elizabeth, we 
read that Mistress Montague, the queen’s silk 


woman, presented to her majesty a pair of black | 


knit silk stockings, made in England, which 
pleased her so much, that she would never wear 
any cloth hose afterwards ; not only on account of 
the delicacy of the article itself, but from a lau- 
dable desire to encourage this new species of 
English manufacture by her own example. Soon 
after this, says Stow, William Rider, then ap- 
prentice to ene Burdet, at the bridge foot, 
opposite the church of St. Magnus, seeing a pair 
of knit worsted stockings at an Italian mer- 
chant’s, brought from Mantua, borrowed them, 
and having made a pair like unto them, present- 
ed them to the Earl of Pembroke, which was 
the first pair of worsted stockings knit in this 
country. 

The ladies’ shoes were of many fashions. 
“ They have corked shoes, puisnets, pantofiles, 
and slippersy’” says*Stubbs; “ séme of black 
velvet, some of white, some of green, some of 
ee some of Spanish leather, and some of 

ro with silk and embroidered with 
gold and silver all over the foot, with other gew- 
gaws innumerable.” 

The cork shoes here mentioned continued in fa- 
shion amongst the ladies the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. 

“Then,” exclaims the censor, * must they 
have their silk scarfs cast about their faces, and 
flattering in the wind, with great lapels at every 
end, either of gold, or silver, or silk, which they 
say they wear to keep them from sun-burning. 
When they used to ride abroad, they have masks 


and visors made cf velvet, wherewith they cover | 


t with sundry” 


their faces, having holes made in them agains 

tieir eyes whereout they look ; so that if a may 

_ not their guise, he would think that he me 
monster or devil.” 

Again: “their fingers must be decked wig 
gold, silver, and precious stones; their Wrists 
with bracelets and annulets of gold and co, 
jewels ; their hands covered with sweet-washe 
(i. e. perfumed) gloves, embroidered with goj 
and silver; and they must have their looking. 
glasses carried with them wheresoever they go,” 
and he is especially indignant against those why 
‘**are not ashamed to make holes in their ear, 
whereat they hang rings and other jewels of gol 
and precious stones.” 

A pocket looking-glass was the common con. 
panion of the fashionables of both sexes at this 
time. The ladies carried it either in their pockets 
or hanging at their sides, and sometimes it wa 
inserted in the fan of ostrich or other feathers— 
one of the most elegant appendages to the cos. 
tume of this period, and lately brought again int 
fashion, though more as an ornament for a room 
than as a substitute for the folding fan of ivory, 
which, however, beautifully carved, is certainly 
not comparable to it either for use or elegance. 








Stubbs gives the following description of the 
fashion of wearing the hair in this reign. “It 
must be eurled, frizzed, crisped, laid out in 
wreaths and borders from one ear to the other, and, 
lest it should fall down, must be ‘ underpropped 


| with forkes, weirs,’ &c., and ornamented with 


great wreathes of gold or silver curiously wrought, 
bugles, ouches, rings, glasses, and other such 
gewgaws, which he being ‘ unskilful in woman's 
tearms,’ cannot easily recount. ‘Then uponthe 
toppes of their stately turrets stand their other 
capital ornaments; a French hood, hatte, cappe, 
kircher, and such-like, whereof some be of vel- 
vet, some of this fashion, and some of that; 
eauls made of net-wire that the cloth of gold, 
silver, or tinsel, with which the hair was some 
times covered, might be seen through ; and lat 
tice caps with three horns or corners like the 
forked caps of popish priests; ‘and every mer 
chant’s or artificer’s wife or mean gentlewoma 
indulged in these extravagant fashions.’ ” 


Fig. a. lady of quality, 1577, from Weigel’s 


wood-cuts ; 6. English lady of quality, 1588, 


Caspar Rutz. 


It has been shrewdly said, that when men 
abuse us, we should suspect ourselves, and whet 
they praise us, them. It isa rare instance of ¥ir 
tue to despise censure, which we do not deserve; 
and still more rare, to despise praise, which we do. 
But that integrity that lives only on opinion, wou 
starve without it; and that theatrical ki 
virtue, which requires publicity for its stage, 
an applauding world for an audience, cou 
be depended on in the secrecy of solitude, or th 
retirement of a desert. 


This is the tax a man must pay to his virtues 
—they hold up a torch to his vices, and render 
those frailties notorious in him which would have 
passed without observation in another. 
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THE TOMB OF LA FAYETTE, 
IN PERE LA CHAISE, 


Is beautifully situated in the most picturesque part of that famed 
Burial Place, and is more visited than any other tomb in it. For 
several days after the funeral, a guard of honour was plaeed over 
it to keep off the multitude, who were anxious to weep over the 
grave of the most pure man of his*day. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 


THE OLD WOMAN. 
(Coneluded.) 








Why are we so susceptible of ridicule, even 
from those whom, in ordinary cases, we despise ? 
The more talented, the inore intellectual the man 
is, the more galling to his heart, is the idea of 
being laughed at—being an object of contempt. 
Much as I thought myself superior to the kitchen 
establishment of mine host, I felt stung by their 
snickering, and the lond Jaugh that followed my 
departure, was wormwood to me. I seriously 
thought of packing up and leaving the house, 
but “consideration like an angel came,” and 
whispered ** where else can you have half the 
advantages you enjoy here ?”’ In a short time my 
temper was restored to its usual placidity by the 
appearance of my landlady, who came to say 
she had ordered a nice breakfast for me in my 
own room, as she was morally certain I must 
have taken cold, beside being starved at Mrs. 
Brown’s; and she laughed so adroitly at her own 
cowardice, seeming to think there was nothing 
else to laugh at, that I could not do otherwise 
than join the merriment. 

An excellent breakfast was soon placed be- 
fore me, to which I did ample justice, consider- 
ing, meantime, how I was to get my clothes from 
Mrs. Brown, and return those I had borrowed. 

While deep in cogitation, a servant entered 
and told me that Mrs. Brown herself was below, 
and requested to see me. 

“To see me, my good girl? Hem ! and Hannah, 
how is she this morning aad 
“* Why jist as she all’ays is, for what I see.” 

“Oh, very well, pray ask her to walk up, my 
good girl.’ 

In a few minutes she made her appearance, 
with a large bundle, which proved to be my 
tlothes, boots, and hat, neatly brushed and tied 
together. 

Her countenance was pale, excessively pale, 
but calm and stern, as usual. “I have to ask 
your pardon, Sir,” said she, with the air and 
manner of a gentlewoman, “ for my unbecomin 
behaviour this morning, but if you knew all. 
you would not wonder. When I saw your 
things, I remembered, and knew I had been act- 
> a fool ; will you say that you pardon me ?” 

assured her earnestly, of my full forgive- 
ness, and hinted that I was ready to receive any 
confidence she choose to place in me, and to give 
her my best advice. “* No! I must tell it, but not 
to you,” said she, in a low, clear tone, that spoke 
fixed determination, while her singular eyes took 
a deeper, more resolate expression. * Who, 
then, will you tell,”’ said I, * the good minister ?” 
“No! no! not him, at least not yet; you have 
offered to assist me; I take you at your word ; 
will you go back from your offer ?” 

“No!” cried I, “ never!” 

“Then listen to me, and as you perform your 
Promise, may God prosper and assist you. You 
have heard of Doctor Lee? He resides now in 
“————, he must be present when I confess, and 
you must go for him—letters will not answer; 
you must go and carry a letter from me, and tell 
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him by word of mouth, (if he objects to come,) 
that if he.comes not, I regard the oath as can- 
celled, and will reveal all without farther delay. 
Will you do this? It is of more importance than 
you think, and will benefit those to whom you 
wish well, whatever it may bring upon me.” 
Duri long speech, I had time to make 
up ya and fee answered that I 
would go that on the following morning. 
She looked at me for some minutes without 
speaking, and a touch of human feeling passed 
over her countenance and dimmed the fierce 
brightness of her eyes, as she said in fervent 
tones, “I thank you; here is the letter, take it, 
and may God speed you.” She carefully bun- 
died up her father’s garment and left the room. 
I reflected, after her departure, on what I had 
undertaken, and could not avoid thinking that 
I had taken my part too rashly ; if she should be 
crazed—if the gentleman to whom I was goi 
knew nothing of her, why it would not add mue 
to my reputation to act as ambassador to a mad 
woman ; but, on the other hand, I felt convinced 
that she was not mad, only acting under the con- 
sciousness of some dreadful secret, which it 
would relieve her to reveal ; and finally, I resolv- 
ed to keep to my engagement, merely giving out 
that I was summoned to upon important 
business, which might detain me two or three 
days. So leaving two or three days stock of 
medicines with my patients, I actually set off 
at the period appointed, and after the usual time, 
arrived safely in what appeared to me then, a 
mighty city. 1 put up at the first inn I saw, and 
as it was not late, resolved to call upon Doctor 
Lee immediately. On inquiry, I easily heard of 
the Doctor’s locale; but fearing to lose my way, 
I offered the bribe of sixpence for a guide; a 
dirty boy with halfa hat, a jacket, and half 
a pair of trowsers, offered to show. methe way, 
‘any where I wanted to go,” and thé waiter 
testifying to his ees I started under his pilot- 
age. He had boasted of no’more than he could 
perform, for in a short tie I reached a neat brick 
house, with a white railing enclosing a small 
garden, and a brass plate, with the name of Doc- 
tor Lee, upon the door. I felt half awed at 
entering so fine a house on such an errand, but 
to go back, after coming so far, without my 
errand, oh, no! ‘in for a penny, in for a pound,” 
thought I, and assuming as important an air as 
possible, I boldly knocked. The door was 
opened by a boy, who, without question, led 
me into a parlour, and desired me to wait a 
few minutes and the Doctor would come to me. 
I had plenty of time to look about me, for the 
few minutes was half an hour. The floor was 
partly covered with a carpet, which, however, 
did not extend to the chairs of dark shining wood, 
with black leather backs and seats, and gor- 
geous with well polished hag nile one 
part of the room stood a table, the edge of reer 


for about four inches, was elaborately’ 





with lions and flowers ; the centre i of 
slate; another huge table, with legs into 
the resemblance of claws grasping gl sup- 
ported a japan tea-try, on which reposed a set of 
china that would be regarded now as a ity. 


The capacious fire-place, in which smiou a 
few brands, was ornamented with blue and 
white tiles, representing the story of Judith and 
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[lolofernes, whi.h would be apt to create some 
wonder, that such a figure as the good lady was 
then painted could inspire anything like passion 
in the breast of the chieftain. 

On the mantle-piece stood two squat china 
tea-pots with a few flowers in them, a tea-caddy, 
and a pair of immense plated camdlesticks. 
Above these hung a frame containi ‘Bampler, 
“worked by Abigail Merritt, aged years.” 
Just as I had read this important piece of intel- 
ligence, the door opened and Doctor Lee made 
his appearance. 

His mysterious connection with Mrs. Brown 
gave him, in my eyes, considerable interest. I 
looked at him with eager curiosity ; he was ap- 
parently bat afew years my senior; was a small, 
active, pleasant looking man, with rather a 
bustling manner. He came toward me, rubbing 
his hands as if congratulating himself on the in- 
crease of his business, and taking a chair, and 
my hand, cried, “sit down, my dear Sir, sit 
down. Well, what is it? Pulse a /eetle hasty; 
permit me to see your tongue.” 

“You mistake, Sir,’’ said I, withdrawing my 
hand, ** I come on other business.”? The habitual 
smile, the look of complacency, disappeared. 

* Other business, Sir ; I’m sure I cannot ima- 
gine what it can be; but my time is precious— 
please to explain.” 

“* Sir,” said I, “‘ my commission is soon exe- 
cuted; permit me to deliver to you this letter, 
and allow me to remain while you peruse it.” 

Doctor Lee received the letter with evident 
surprise, and after an inquisitive stare at me, 
broke the seal. After reading a few words, he 
rose, and-walked to a window, as if for more 
light, and by that movement os me of the 
privilege on which I had relied, of reading his 
countenance as he gead the letter. After some 
time he réturned to his chair, and I fancied that 
I discerned in his featutes, the traces of pertur- 
bation and even fear, an idea that restored my 
courage. 

“ This Sir,‘is a singular summons,” said he. 
“I presume you did not know the contents, or 

ou probably would not have taken this trouble. 
will write to the poor creature ; may I ask how 
Jong you purpose to remain in town?” 

** My sole object and business was to deliver 
that leiter, and receive your answer. I was aware 
that it contained a request for you to be present 
at some disclosure which she has determined to 
make, and I have it in charge to assure you that 
she will make it whether you comply with her 
request or not.” F ; 

“ Nonsense! my good Sir, nonsense! what dis- 
closure has an old crazy woman like her to make, 
that any one would care about? And how can 
she or any body expect that I should leave my 
patients, to go on such a fool’s errand, begging 
your pardon, Sir; but you must be a medica man 
to ind of the propriety of my doing such a 
thing. 
wt ah a@medical man, Doctor Lee ; my name 
is Allen, I have the honour to fill the situation 
left vacant by you in the village of Rockmore.” 

“Ten thousand pardons, my dear Sir; [ really 
beg your pardon; but this woman,—this Mrs. 
Brown should have mentioned—but then she is 


a foolish erazy old creaturr;—no use to be} 


jaugry with her ; 





a 


ou think her insane 
doubtless?’’ “ — 

“TI cannot say that I do; I think her Under the 
influence of remorse or something of the Sort, 
times ; but, in general, I think her intellect reajj 
of a superior order.” ’ 

“‘Humph, so you would have me leave » 
affairs at sixes and sevens, and go to hear he; 
confess some nonsense of her own, would yoy!" 

“TI would have you do as your own conseieng 
and your own knowledge of this woman dictates, 
only premising that whatever it may be, she is 
now resolved to make a clear breast; itis for 
you to judge whether she can implicate or injure 
you” 

“You are right, Sir; the fact is, I do know of 
a rather awkward transaction of her own, butan 
no further implicated than being a passive 
tator, and keeping it to myself. ButI see] mas, 

0; there is no knowing what she might say if 

were not there, but it is a very serious dety. 
ment, I fear losing many patients!” He seemed 
to muse for a few minutes, then briskly added, 
—**I have it; we ought to aid one another in this 
world—no getting along without. You are her, 
Zam going to ang! ee I will attend yourp. 
tients—you mine. Bring your horse and ba 
here, Mrs. I.ee will make you comfortable—see 
a little of the town.” 

Now there was something in this arrangement 
very disagreeable to me; I wished to ace 
the Doctor and see the denouement of the myste- 
ry. I disliked his assumption of superiority, a 
I then thought it, of disposing of my person and 
services without more ceremony, and I had made 
up my mouth to say * quite impossible,” whea 
the door opened and two ladies entered. The 
Doctor instantly introduced me to Mrs. Lee, a 
delicate, placid, prim looking lady, as his friend, 
who, to oblige him, would for a very few days 
make his house my home, and attend his patients 
during an absence on business—professiotal 
business. Heedless of the exclamations and 
ejaculations of his wife, he turned with intuitive 
sagacity to the other lady. ‘ My dear Ann, | 
am truly glad to see you; you will stay, I know, 
and keep your sister company during my absence. 
Doctor Allen, allow me to introduce you to Miss 
Merrit; hope you will be good friends and take 
care of each other.” 

He turned away to answer some of the que 
tions his wife had been indefatigably asking, aod 
left the young lady and myself to follow up oar 
acquaintance, as we thought proper. j 

But a moment before I had resolved to negative 


his proposal, and go home, just to show that! 
was my own master, if for nothing else: 20¥, 
so weak are our youthful resolves; so unstable 
our passions, I hailed with delight the prospect 
of passing a few days, domesticated with this 
fascinating creature, and Doctor Lee found me 
perfectly satisfied with all his arrangements. 
. * * 


It was evening; I was playing backgammon 
with the interesting Ann; Mrs. Lee was knitting 
and talking, though I really don’t know upoa 
what subject, when Doctor entered. 

So quickly had the moments flown, that. wa 
perfectly astonished to see him, and feared some 
sinister accident had frustrated his design. “Re 
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turned so soon,” cried I; “ has any thing happen- 


ed?” 
“So soon!” said he, smiling, “ome, that is 


very fair, I expected to he scol ed for staying so 


long, and Jo! I am accused of returning before I 
am wanted!” 

“Oh, dear no,” cried Mrs. Lee, who was one 
of those simple, matter of fact people, that can 
never take a joke; “I am sure that you have 
been gone a great while—ten days to-morrow 
morning, and I was just saying I wondered what 
could be the reason as 

“Enough, my dear, all right; hungry as a 
bear though; pray see to a bit of supper, and 
have a fire in my study, I have business to settle 
with Doctor Allen.” 

I observed that the word business was always 
made use of, to prevent any remonstrances that 
Mrs. Lee might be inclined to make; at least it 
always had a sedative effect in such cases, and 
she went without a word to execute her husband’s 
desires. 

* + * * 

We were seated in the closet dignified by the 
name of study; a bright fire burnt upon the hearth; 
a table with a bottle and glasses stood between 
us; our feet were disposed of as we pleased, and 
we did look “the picture of comfort,” as good 
Mrs. Lee observed, when she popped her head 
in as she passed to her chamber, to bid her hus- 
band ** mind and take good care of the fire.’ 

I was full of eager downright cnriosity, though 
I endeavoured to conceal it with a veil of profes- 
sional anxiety. He was in the enviable situa- 
tion of possessor of a secret, and proprietor of a 
story, which he could deal out at his pleasure to 
an attentive auditor. 

We seemed fully aware of his importance, 
and more disposed to philosophize than to gratify 
my very natural and laudable curiosity, and I de- 
termined to appear as unconcerned as possible— 
convinced that if I could make him believe that 
1 was indifferent, he would at once plunge into 
the details I longed to hear. 

“Man,” said he, “is, as some author truly 
asserts, a bundle of habits.” We look so long 
at objects in one point of view, that our mental 
vision, like the eyes of the eastern fanatics, be- 
— + waar eae we cannot if we would, view 

m otherwise than in the li i 
pd sandt 93 in the light to which we 

“ We generally vie i 
tanght.”” Sond “4 y view things as we have been 
Yes! very true, in general, but each one has 
~ own peculiar notions, a little different from 
; ose of others; nothing, perhaps, worth men- 

loning, if properly explained and examined, but 
which he would go to the block to prove were 

e€ only true ones. It is true, we each receive 
our first impressions of right and wrong—of 
good and evil—from the nurse, the schoolmaster, 
he — minister, but the minds of some are of 
ap —. stuff than those of others, and 

eceive the im i y 
masa pasar Ane pressions so deeply. The 
S$ more,”’ said I, * Ji i a 
any r tan tong ke a china shop, than 
iy what !” cried the Doctor, sitting down his 





“A China shop,” said I, quietly ; “ did you 


never observe the resemblance ? You will find 2 | 
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representative of all classes, nay, of most indi- 
viduals on its counters and shelves, from the 
fragile beautifully painted jar, too delicate for 
any purpose but to be looked at, to the rongh, 
plain pottery, whose sole recommendation is its 
strength and utility. . 

“There is the man of learning—the school 
master—in that pair of hage pitchers, with the 
celestial and terrestrial globes on their swellin 
sides, while in yonder row of vases, emblazon 
with caricatutes, you see wits and satirists. 
Look at that mug, where, seated in his easy 
chair, is a hearty, jovial-looking fellow; his 
left hand holding his pipe, and his right grasp- 
ing a bottle, while on the opposite side is printed 
a drinking song; does not he represent the bon 
vivant? See yonder long train of dishes, plates, 
&c., each bearing upon its bosom the scenery of 
distant lands, are they not the travellers and 
men of information? Behold yonder crowd of 
jars, vases, and goblets, glowing with the most 
vivid representation of the loveliest flowers—so 
thin that one fears to touch them lest they 
should fall to pieces—so beautiful, that one 
dreads to breathe on them lest they should fade 
and wither; they are the bélles—the beauties— 
of no possible use but to feast the eye and orna- 
ment the drawing room. Yonder: 7 

“ Oh, a truce ! I see you are quizzing ine; but 
my observations were not so far from the sub- 
ject as, perhaps, they appeared, as_you will see. 
You are aware, that in our profession we are 
compelled to witness—aye, and to be actors in 
many fearful, and many disgusting scenes; and 
you are also aware—what is the use to deny it? 
You are aware that we are nerved to the task, 
and repaid for our exertions, by the applause and 
admiration of the spectators and society; by our 
increased reputation, and the consciousness of 
having performed our duty. 

“ Take away two of these incentives, and ren- 
der the other doubtful, after a precarious or a 
fatal operation, and how, think you, a man might 
feel ? I had been educated in the strongest ab- 
horrence of murder ; yet, for three years, I have 
been worrying myself and my conscience as 
being accessory to the act. You are surprised. 
Listen, and tell your opinion candidly. 

** 1 was the friend of Lincoln, and was enga 
to attend Mrs. L. at her confinement. rs. 
Brown was to take care of her, and though the 
event was anticipated with anxiety, no serious 
fears were entertained of other than a fortunate 


result. 
* . * * 


“It was evening when I was summoned 
to the house of Mr. L. I felt melancholy; 
clouds occasionally rolled over the moon, and 
the wind blew fitfully and in gusts—whistling 
in the tops of the trees, and among the rank grass 
and bushes, on each side of the path I had taken 
through the fields. Mr. L. was from home at 
the next village, and Mrs. L's. mother confined 
with a sprained ancle. I am particular in de- 
tailing these incidents, that you may better un- 
derstand how the deed could be accomplished 
without suspicion. . 

* * * a 

‘** We were alone in the chamber ; the mother, 
that woman, and I; sse—Mrs. Brown [ mean— 
seizod me by the arm and led me to a corner, 
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in its grave, to feel compelled to murder it, for 
murder it was, if a human soul inhabited that 
foul carcase. Doctor, I was once called a woman 
with a powerful mind, with a masculine judge- 
ment and I prided myself upon it. But mind, 
and energy, and health, have all sunk beneath 
the want of sleep, the terrors of the night. To 
awake from a dream of horror, with the cold 
sweat pouring from my face, like raindrops from 
the eves, to fee] that I was notalone, tho’ no hu- 
man being was in the house with me, to hear 
loud breathings, half suppressed shrieks, and un- 
natural laughs! God help me! I know not at 
times whether it was Satan or myself that 
laughed! you shake your head but it is true! 
Because you have not endured and witnessed it, 
you are incredulous; Hear me further, I saw the 
young man, whom I sent to you, atchurch; I had 
never seen him before, but that night I dreamed 
of him, he was there, and when I was nearly 
pulled into the grave by it, he took hold of me 
and drew me out. I then knew that he was in 
some way destined to help me. I dreamed of 
him again; he came with you, and said, “ con- 
fess and all will be forgiven.” And then I 
thought hechanged to my own father. He came 
here in reality, and put on my father’s clothes, 
for it was a storm, Satan and #¢ were riding the 
elements, and trying to make me commit suicide ; 
then I knew that — confess, and that he 
must help me. 1 made up my mind and sent 
for you, and now I am ready; the gibbet, I know, 
awaits me, but I am ready. Come—why do 
you loiter t”? She approached the door, but from 
over excitement, and probably from inanition, 
fainted before she reached it, much, I confess, to 
my satisfaction, for 1 had no wish to parade the 
village with a walking corpse, which, in the way 
she was dressed, she might well be taken for.— 
With some trouble I recovered her from her 
swoon, but I had to administer a quantity of re- 
storative elexir, before she could rise, even with 
my assistance. I was glad to discover that her 
excitement had subsided, and that her mind was 
more composed and rational, than it had been; 
I remained with her some time, and succeeded 
persuading, or rather convincing her, of the ne- 
cessity of giving a modified account of the infant’s 
deformity, if she wished her confession to be of 
service to Mr. and Mrs. L. I then left the cot- 
tage, to get soine person to take care of her, for 
she was really sick, but I had more difficulty 
than I thought, to persuade any person to go to 
the house. 

** At length a woman agreed to go, on condition 
that her son might go with her; I agreed to any 
thing for the time,-and had the pleasure to see 
her set out, her basket provided with comforts 
for the poor woman. I then held a consultation 
with myself, as tothe best method of proceeding. 
Though no lawyer, I was sensible that it would 
be better for Mr. L. and his father-in-law, to 
have nothing to do in the business, neither did I 
think it advisable to employ a lawyer. IT felt 
convinced that the master chord of all her terrors, 
her sleepless nights, her dreams and her frantic 
remorse, was personal fear. She dreaded the 
consequences of her deed, if it should be discov- 
ered; she did not regret the deed itself only as 
one that would draw down upon her head the 
wrath of the law. This cxused her to think of 





it by day and consequently to act it over in he 
dreams, exgitement produced frenzy and sy 
christened orse. Therefore should I employ 
a professi tleman, her fears might cang 
her to exaggerate the deformity of the infan, 
until it might be questioned if it was indeed of 
* the human race divine.’ 

* After much deliberation, I took horse and rode 
to S. about twelve miles, you know, and findi 
Mr. Martin, the best lawyer, I stated the case, 
or as much of it as [ thought feasible, and re. 
quested a confession drawn up, as I dictated, 
He proposed going to Rockmore, but on my in- 
forming him that the whole was eleemosynary, he 
proposed doing it at home. I returned well 
pleased with my day’s work, and early in the 
morning I again visited my patient, who wis 
now quite calm, but deeply dejected ; she asked 
if any body was coming to question her. I told 
her “no! that I had been to see a lawyer who 
thought it so trifling, that he would not com 
from S— about it, but had written a paper fr 
her to subscribe, which, he said, was all that 
was necessary. On hearing this she seeme 
a new creation, and eagerly besought to have the 
witnesses I thought proper, summoned that very 
day. I promised that she should be gratified, 
and after reading the deposition to her, I r 
tarned to the village and prevailed on halfa dozen 
of the principal men to go with me to her house. 

** Accompanied by a crowd of boys we set oat, 
and the confession, after a few words of exple 
nation from myself, was read by the town-clerk, 
who was one of the company. At every pause 
he asked her if that was correct, and to my great 
joy she answered quietly in the affirmative to 
each demand. Mr. Barret, who is in the com- 
mission of the peace, administered the oath, and 
the business was settled. At that moment we 
heard the gallop of a horse; it came nearer—a 
boy found his way into the house, and begged 
me to come instantly to Mrs. L. who was very, 
very sick. It is hardly necessary to say that I 
threw myself on the horse of the messenger, and 
in a few minutes stood by the bed-side of Mrs L. 

“* All was quiet in the sick chamber; the cur 
tains were drawn, the fire burned brightly—and 
an air of satisfaction was on every face; ‘tis 
true we spoke in whispers, and the important 
looking nurse walked with stealthy steps, but 
it was that we might not disturb the repose of 
Mrs. L. who slept calmly with her hand clasped 
in that of her mother’s. 

‘“* The door was opened gently, and to my su 
prise, Mrs. Brown made her appearance. She 
looked hurriedly around, then, in spite of the 
signs of us all, she went to the bed, and openiog 
it partially, gazed upon the fine healthy babe that 
reposed by its mother’s side. A smile flitted 
over her countenance; she seemed, by the mo 
tion of her lips, to pray, or, perhaps, to pronounce 
a blessing, then softly left the room. The next 
morning she was found dead, stretched upon the 
spot where she had buried the child, as we 
courtesy call it. 

“I have nothing more to tell ; I was obliged 
remain to attend her funeral, and as I had wnt 
ten to L. and expected him every day, 1 stayed 
at Rockmore until he arrived. 

“1 need not tell you of the joy he expressed ; 
he feels no fears of having his right contested 
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ad, as he is a lawyer, he is a better judge than 
we are. He is anxious to see you, as he says, 
and rightly enough, that the old woman would 
never have confessed but for your interference. 
t, hark! two o’clock ! upon my honour! Fill 
our glass, friend Allen, and drink a parting 
health, and then to bed.” 

“ Agreed !”” said I, “here’s health without 
medicine to all our friends and medicine without 
health to all our enemies !” 

Mor Meme. 


THE FAREWELL. 


BY L. E. L. 


You will forget me, as the wild wind passes, 
With but a moment’s breathing on its wings 
Of the soft life in the long summer grasses— 
Of the deep music from the forest springs. 
They perish as they welcome the new comer ; 
The odours leave the grass—the song, the brook— 
The wind that brought will bear away the summer, 
Unheeding the sweet world its presence shook. 


Even so carelessly did’st thou awaken 
The new existence of a conscious heart ; 
Even so carelessly am I forsaken; 
Not only with thyself have I to part. 
But thou dost take with thee the hues Elysian, 
Which brightened in thy presence : life has lost, 
In losing thee, the presence of the vision 
Which, like an angel’s, lit the path it crost. 


Itmatters not. Fate is beside us ever, 
With gradual but inevitable doom, 
Aad mocks the struggling spirit’s fond endeavour, 
For soon or late the heart is its own omb. 
You will forget me : nay, I am not praying 
For but a moment’s single thought from thee. 
Ah! what availeth the memory’s delaying 
Fondly, where hope again can never be! 


ee 


VAIN BOASTING. 
FROM THE SACRED CLASSICS. 


Can he be fair, that withers ata blast? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? 

Can he be wise, that knows not how to live? 

Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give? 

Can he be young, that’s feeble,, weak, and wan? 
So fair, strong, wise—so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flow’r, and makes him earth at last ; 

So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 

He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 

So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live; 

Sorich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid; 





So young is man, that (broke with care and sorrow) 

He’s old enough to-day to die to-morrow. 

Why bragg’st thou, then, thou worm of five feet long? 

Thou art neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, 
nor young. 


He OOH 
From the Book of My Lady. 
PONCE DE LEON. 


** Would you then hear a story of true love? 
Sit down and listen.” 


Tue lover of Spanish story must remember 
Ponce de Leon; nor is he likely soon to be for- 
gotten by the American reader. His history, the 
renown of his achievements, as well in old as in 
new Spain, have wrought for him the magic of a 
name in both countries, and made him too fami- 
liar to all memories at all conversant with the 
stirring and busy period in which he lived, to per- 
mit of that oblivion, in his ease, which has ob- 
scured so many of his contemporaries. Washing- 
ton Irving in his ** Companions,”’ &e. has given 
a very pleasant and interesting sketch of his life, 
the perusal of which will compensate the idle 
hour which it employs. As a knight of romance, 
we find him fulfilling, to the card, all the dues 
and duties of the code and court of chivalry, in its 
most elevated era; service, for which indeed, we 
are free to acknowledge, he was peculiarly fitted. 
He was brave and daring to a proverb, strong in 
person, fiery in spirit, true to his affections, earnest 
in his devotions, a lover of valorous deeds, for 
valour’s sake, and fond of the sex as became a 
disciple of the school of gallantry in the time of 
black-letter romance. It may not be important 
to dwell longer upon this head, for, I take it, 
these things are quite as well known to other 
people as to myself. 

The wars of Grenada had now for some time 
been over—the Moors expelled forever the deli- 
cious country in which their elysium had, per- 
haps, been quite too much placed, and but for 
the strife and wild adventure which followed the 
unveilment of the new world to European eyes, 
the whole kingdom of Spain had fallen into a 
most unseemly, and at that period, unnatural and 
unbecoming quiet. The hum and hurry of war 
had ceased to keep awake the cities; and the 
spirit-stirring blast of the trumpet gave way at 
nightfall to the gentle and more delicate and se- 
ductive notes of the guitar— 


*¢ Atevening, by some melancholy maid, 
To silver waters.”’ 


Knighthood, if not positively unfashionable, 
began to be somewhat cumbersome, at least ; and 
if the coat of mail did here and there continue to 
be worn by the warrior, more solicitous of former 
than of present times, it was not unfrequently 
concealed by the vestment of gorgeous and em- 
broidered silk. In fact, the entire nation, even 
at the moment of its greatest glory and true re- 
generation, had begun to adopt that peculiar lan- 
guor of habit, the consequence of a sudden flood 


| of prosperous enterprise, which, in after times, 
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Lolofernes, whi.h would be apt to create some 
wonder, that such a figure as the good lady was 
then painted could inspire anything like passion 
in the breast of the chieftain. 

On the mantle-piece stood two squat china 
tea-pots with a few flowers in them, a tea-caddy, 
and a pair of immense plated camdlesticks. 
Above these hung a frame containi Sampler, 
“worked by Abigail Merritt, aged years.” 
Just as I had read this important piece of intel- 
ligence, the door opened and Doctor Lee made 
his appearance. 

His mysterious connection with Mrs. Brown 
gave him, in my eyes, considerable interest. I 
looked at him with eager curiosity ; he was ap- 
parently bat afew years my senior; was a small, 
active, pleasant looking man, with rather a 
bustling manner. He came toward me, rubbing 
his hands as if congratulating himself on the in- 
crease of his business, and taking a chair, and 
my hand, cried, “sit down, my dear Sir, sit 
down. Well, what is it? Pulse a /eefle hasty; 
permit me to see your tongue.” 

** You mistake, Sir,” said I, withdrawing my 
hand, ** I come on other business.”” The habitual 
smile, the look of complacency, disappeared. 

“* Other business, Sir; I’m sure I cannot ima- 
gine what it can be; but my time is precious— 
please to explain.” 

“« Sir,” said I, “my commission is soon exe- 
cuted; permit me to deliver to you this letter, 
and allow me to remain while you peruse it.” 

Doctor Lee received the letter with evident 
surprise, and after an inquisitive stare at me, 
broke the seal. After reading a few words, he 
rose, and walked to a window, as if for more 
light, and by that movement ep me of the 
privilege on which I had relied, of reading his 
countenance as he ead the letter. After some 
time he réturned to his chair, and I fancied that 
I discerned in his featutes, the traces of pertur- 
bation and even fear, an idea that restored my 


courage. ' 
“ This Sir, ‘is a singular summons,” said he. 
“I presume you did not know the contents, or 
ou probably would not have taken this trouble. 
will write to the poor creature ; may I ask how 
Jong you purpose to remain in town?” 

My sole object and business was to deliver 
that leiter, and receive your answer. I was aware 
that it contained a request for you to be present 
at some disclosure which she has determined to 
make, and I have it in charge to assure you that 
she will make it whether you comply with her 
request or not.” ‘ ; 

* Nonsense! my good Sir, nonsense! what dis- 
closure has an old crazy woman like her to make, 
that any one would care about? And how can 
she or any body expect that I should leave my 
patients, to go on such a fool’s errand, begging 
your pardon, Sir; but you must be a medica man 
to ju ge of the propriety of my doing such a 
thing.” 

e amedical man, Doctor Lee ; my name 
is Allen, I have the honour to fill the situation 
left vacant by you in the village of Rockmore.” 

“Ten thousand pardons, my dear Sir; { really 
beg your pardon; but this woman,—this Mrs. 
Brown should have mentioned—but then she is 


a foolish erazy old creature;—no use to be | 





a 


jaugry with Aer; you think her insane yourself, 


doubtless?’’ 

“I cannot say that I do; I think her Under the 
influence of remorse or something of the Sort, at 
times ; but, in general, I think her intellect real] 
of a superior order.” J 

“*Humph, so you would have me leave » 
affairs at sixes and sevens, and go to hear her 
confess some nonsense of her own, would you!” 

“TI would have you do as your own conscience 
and your own knowledge of this woman dictates, 
only premising that whatever it may be, she is 
now resolved to make a clear breast; it is for 
you to judge whether she can implicate or injure 
you ag 

** You are right, Sir; the fact is, I do know of 
a rather awkward transaction of her own, but am 
no further implicated than being a passive spec. 
tator, and keeping it to myself. ButI see] mast 

0; there is no knowing what she might say if 

were not there, but it is a very serious det. 
ment, I fear losing many patients!” He seemed 
to muse for a few minutes, then briskly added, 
—* I have it; we ought to aid one another in this 
world—no getting along without. Yow are 
Jam going to sm I will attend your pa 
tients—you mine. ring your horse and baggage 
here, Mrs. I.ee will make you comfortable—see 
a little of the town.” 

Now there was something in this arrangement 
very disagreeable to me; I wished to accompany 
the Doctor and see the denouement of the myste- 
ry. I disliked his assumption of superiority, as 
I then thought it, of disposing of my person and 
services without more ceremony, and I had made 
up my mouth to say “ quite impossible,” when 
the door opened and two ladies entered. The 
Doctor instantly introduced me to Mrs. Lee, a 
delicate, placid, prim looking lady, as his friend, 
who, to oblige him, would for a very few days 
make his house my home, and attend his patients 
during an absence on business—professiotal 
business. Heedless of the exclamations and 
ejaculations of his wife, he turned with intuitive 
sagacity to the other lady. ‘ My dear Ann, I 
am truly glad to see you; you will stay, I know, 
and keep your sister company during my absence. 
Doctor Allen, allow me to introduce you to Miss 
Merrit; hope you will be good friends and take 
care of each other.” 

He turned away to answer some of the ques- 
tions his wife had been indefatigably asking, aod 
left the young lady and myself to follow up oar 
acquaintance, as we thought proper. ; 

But a moment before I had resolved to negative 
his proposal, and go home, just to show that! 
was my own master, if for nothing else: now, 
so weak are our youthful resolves; so unstable 
our passions, I hailed with delight the prospect 
of passing a few days, domesticated with this 
fascinating creature, and Doctor Lee found me 
perfectly satisfied with all his arrangements. 

* a 


It was evening; I was playing backgammon 
with the interesting Ann; Mrs. Lee was knitting 
and talking, though I really don’t know upoa 
what subject, when Doctor entered. 

So quickly had the moments flown, that I was 
perfectly astonished to see him, and feared some 
sinister accident had frustrated his design. “Re 
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turned so soon,”’ cried I; “ has any thing happen- 
ed?” 

“So soon!” said he, smiling, “come, that is 
very fair, I expected to he scoldedifor staying so 
long, and Jo! 1 am accused of returning before I 
am wanted!” 

“Oh, dear no,” cried Mrs. Lee, who was one 
of those simple, matter of fact people, that can 
never take a joke; “I am sure that you have 
been gone a great while—ten days to-morrow 
morning, and I was just saying I wondered what 
could be the reason « 

“Enough, my dear, all right; hungry as a 
bear though; pray see to a bit of supper, and 
have a fire in my study, I have business to settle 
with Doctor Allen.” 

I observed that ihe word business was always 
made use of, to prevent any remonstrances that 
Mrs. Lee might be inclined to make; at least it 
always had a sedative effect in such cases, and 
yang without a word to execute her husband’s 

esires. 






























* * * * 


We were seated in the closet dignified by the 
name of study; a bright fire burnt upon the hearth; 
a table with a bottle and glasses stood between 
us; our feet were disposed of as we pleased, and 
we did look “the picture of comfort,’ as good 
Mrs. Lee observed, when she popped her head 
in as she passed to her chamber, to bid her hus- 
band “ mind and take good care of the fire.’ 

I was full of eager downright curiosity, though 
lendeavoured to conceal it with a veil of profes- 
sional anxiety. He was in the enviable situa- 
tion of possessor of a secret, and proprietor of a 
story, which he could deal out at his pleasure to 
an attentive auditor. 

We seemed fully aware of his importance, 
and more disposed to philosophize than to gratify 
my very natural and laudable curiosity, and I de- 
termined to appear as unconcerned as possible— 
convinced that if I could make him believe that 
1 was indifferent, he would at once plunge into 
the details I longed to hear. ss 

“Man,” said he, “is, as some author truly 
asserts, a bundle of habits.” We look so long 
at objects in one point of view, that our mental 
vision, like the eyes of the eastern fanatics, be- 
om ¢ “wa sg ow we cannot if we would, view 

em otherwise than in the Ji i 
portent yt e light to which we 

“We generally view things as w 
taught,” said I. ° . tees 
me Yes! very true, in general, but each one has 
; own peculiar notions, a little different from 

hose of others; nothing, perhaps, worth men- 
saat if properly explained and examined, but 
— he would go to the block to prove were 

€ only true ones. It is true, we each receive 
our first impressions of right and wrong—of | 
- and evil—from the nurse, the schoolmaster, 
be — minister, but the minds of some are of 

“ye re stuff than those of others, and 

receive t i eeply 
eerie ee impressions so deeply. The 

“Is more,” said I, “ 
any thing I know of.” 
des what!” cried the Doctor, sitting down his 

“A China shop,” said I, quietly ; 




























like a china shop, than 









“did you 
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representative of all classes, nay, of most indi- 
viduals on its counters and shelves, from the 
fragile beautifully painted jar, too delicate for 
any purpose but to be looked at, to the rongh, 
plain pottery, whose sole recommendation is its 
strength and utility. ° 

“There is the man of learning—the school 
master—in that pair of huge pitchers, with the 
celestial and terrestrial globes on their swellin 
sides, while in yonder row of vases, emblazone' 
with caricatates, you see wits and satirists. 
Look at that mug, where, seated in his easy 
chair, is a hearty, jovial-looking fellow; his 
left hand holding his pipe, and his right grasp- 
ing a bottle, while on the opposite side is printed 
a drinking song; does not he represent the bon 
vivant? See yonder long train of dishes, plates, 
&c., each bearing upon its bosom the scenery of 
distant lands, are they not the travellers and 
men of information? Behold yonder crowd of 
jars, vases, and goblets, glowing with the most 
vivid representation of the loveliest flowers—so 
thin that one fears to touch them lest they 
should fal] to pieces—so beautiful, that one 
dreads to breathe on —— they should fade 
and wither; they are the bélles—the beauties— 
of no possible use but to feast the eye and orna- 
ment the drawing room. Yonder - 

“ Oh, a truce ! I see you are quizzing the; but 
my observations were not so far from the sub- 
ject as, perhaps, they appeared, as_you will see. 
You are aware, that in our profession we are 
compelled to witness—aye, and to be actors in 
many fearful, and many disgusting scenes; and 
you are also aware—what is the use to deny it? 
You are aware that we are nerved to the task, 
and repaid for our exertions, by the applause and 
admiration of the spectators and society ; by our 
increased reputation, and the consciousness of 
having performed our duty. 

“ Take away two of these incentives, and ren- 
der the other doubtful, after a precarious or a 
fatal operation, and how, think you, a man might 
feel ? Thad been educated in the strongest ab- 
horrence of murder ; yet, for three years, I have 
been worrying myself and my conscience as 
being accessory to the act. You are surprised. 
Listen, and tell your opinion candidly. 

«1 was the friend of Lincoln, and was enga 
to attend Mrs. L. at her confinement. rs. 
Brown was to take care of her, and though the 
event was anticipated with anxiety, no serious 
fears were entertained of other than a fortunate 
result. 





* * * 

“Tt was evening when I was summoned 
to the house of Mr. L. I felt melancholy; 
clouds occasionally rolled over the moon, and 
the wind blew fitfully and in gusts—whistling 
in the tops of the trees, and among the rank grass 
and bushes, on each side of the path I had taken 
through the fields. Mr. L. was from home at 
the next village, and Mrs. L’s. mother confined 
with a sprained ancle. I am particular in de- 
tailing these incidents, that you may better un- 
derstand how the deed could be accomplished 
without suspicion. . 

* os . * 

‘¢ We were alone in the chamber; the mother, 
that woman, and I; she—Mrs. Brown [ mean— 
scizod me by the arm and led me to a corner, 
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remote from the bed; the infant was lying in a 
chair; she turned down the clothes that covéred 
it, and flashed the light she held full upon it. 
I shuddered—a more horrible and disgusting 
object I had never seen. 

*** You sce it, and you know what must be 
done,’ said she, in a low hissing whisper that 
thrilled through my brain; I knew—that is I 
I had heard—I was dimly aware that something, 
I knew not what, must be done in such an 
event, but the thought was too horrible; I con- 
tinued spell-bound. ‘Are you awake?’ said 
the stern voice of my companion. I looked at 
her; resolution was written on her brow, and 
death in her eye. 

** * Why did not the frightful thing die in its 
birth?’ 1 muttered, half unconsciously. ‘The 
mother! the poor mother !* 

** That is cared for,’ said the nurse, stepping 
softly to the bed, and after a moment returning 
to my side. ‘She sleeps; I thought of her the 
moment I saw it, and I gave her laudanum in the 
wine and water.’ 

** * But what must we do, Mrs. Brown? for 
God’s sake, what must be done?’ She ap- 
proached her face tomine, and replied in a husky 
voice, ‘ It must not live.’ 

** Do you think that it will?’ said I, horror- 
stricken, as idea after idea poured upon me. 

*** Tt must not,’ she earnestly replied; ‘ it 
must not. My God, man! do you hesitate ?* 

“ T was convinced that it was right, but felt 
utterly unable to do it. I grasped the pillow 
convulsively, while a cold shiver crept all over 
me. A distant footstep was heard. It was ap- 
ene | The nurse sprang to the door— 

tened it—rushed back—and with a look of 
contempt, seized the pillow from my hand. I 
heard the sob—the gasp—the faint cry—it was 
all over. Then came a tap at the door; I started, 
and the nurse whispered, ‘ say that it was dead- 
born, and mortified, and is not fit to be seen!’ 
then hiding the bundle under a cloak she had 
hastily slipped on, quitted the room by a back 
stair-case. I opened the door; it was Mr L. 
He had just returned, 

“ A wife ?’ he asked, ‘ how is she ?” 

* * Well; perfectly ! she sleeps, but her babe, 
I regret to say, was still-born.”. His countenance 
expressed deep sorrow, but, to ny astonishment, 
neither wonder nor doubt. Why should he have 
either? But when we know that there is a secret 
—a mystery—we are apt to think that all others 
must suspect it. 

“I waited with sickening anxiety for the re- 
turn of the nurse. I felt all the apprehension of 

ilt, though conscious that I had. ut done my 
- that even if it was discovered no harm 
would acerue tome. Yet there were moments 
in which I wished it undone; but then I looked 
at the sweet mother; I thought of the noble- 
hearted father, and rejoiced that 7 were spared 
the bitter pang of seeing their offspring, for if 
such were my feelings of loathing and abhor- 
rence, what would have been their’s? Still I 
waited for the nurse with all the intense anxiety 
of an over-wrought mind. I attempted to con- 
verse in vain; I could understand nothing—see 
nothing; for wherever I turned that revolting 
righ was still before me—so like reality, that 
I half wondered that Mr. L. did not see it too, 


— — —____ 


**T have often wondered how it is that We see 
things not before us. I have formed many fap. 
ciful theorigs mpon the subject. At one time | 
likened the to a sheet of paper, which ap. 
pears perfectly blank, but which is nevertheley 
covered with delincations that only require th 
application of fire (that is of memory) to bring 
them forth as vividly as ever. But I see thy 
you are impatient; where was 1? Oh, Waiting 
for the nurse. 

** Well ! at last she returned. I found a gj 
nute to speak with her before I left the house; 
her manner was calm, but I perceived by the 
occasional working of the muscles, and gleam of 
the eye, that her feelings were more excite 
than y to Ha all the preceding scene of trial, her 
very unnatural calmness evinced it. 

** She told me that ‘all was well,’ and I pe. 
turned to my home. It so happened that early 
the next morning I reeeived intelligence of the 
dangerous situation of my father, from a fal, 
that hurried me off to a distant part of the state, 
and detained me several weeks. 

** Soon after my return I sought out the nurse; 
she testified strong emotions at seeing me, and 
when I dantiennll ea last interview, she 
ed hysterically and nearly fell from her char, 
My own first impressions were deadened by time, 
and I was astonished that those feelings should 
still exist so vividly in one, who at the moment 
was so much less affected and so much more self- 
possessed than myself. 

‘** When she had regained her composure, after 
excusing myself in the best way I was able for 
having left the whole weight of the business o 
her, I begged to be informed how she had a- 
counted for the secret removal of the child, if so 
I might call it, to Mr. and Mrs, L. 

“The prolix account she gave me would not 
be interesting; suffice that she informed Mr. L. 
that the body was in a state of decomposition, 
and that fearing Mrs. I,. would insist on seeing 
it, contrary to my orders, and that it would cause 
her so much agitation as to endanger her life, 
she had carried it to the grave-yard and bad it 
buried, I saw that after all this was related, 
there still remained something untold, and by 
way of continuing the conversation, I asked her 
what she had really done with the body. 

‘A spasm seemed to convulse her for a moment, 
then her countenance again assumed the cot 
tracted frightful expression, it had worn on that 
night of suffering; she resumed her calmness 
with strong effort, and then replied, as nearly # 
I can recollect, as follows :— 

*** Oh, Doctor! you don’t know what J endured 
that night! Sir, Iam firmly convinced that there 
was something more than human about 
creature; I carried it home to my own house, 
and laid it down in the kitchen, while I ba 
into the garden to dig a grave for it. Well! | 
made one that I thought deep enough, and taking 
an old wicker basket, I put the bundle into 1% 
without unrolling it, for I could not bear to look 
at it; but when I got into the garden, I believe 
it was the devil prompted me to look at it onee 
more, and I had to take off my shawl you know, 
and then sir, it moved’ and I let it fall and it got 
unwrapped, and rolled over and over, into the 
hole I had prepared for it! and its eyes wer 





wide open, and fixed on me, with a strange smile; 
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| child; 1 once thought that nothi 
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ou smile! but I tell you that I was no mere 
ould make 
me what you call superstitious, bat as I strove 
then, my eyes fixed on those of the thing, and 
unable to move, all the tales I had ever read or 
heard, and they were many, of fiends, that for 
some devlish purpose entered into bodies, came 
into my mind, and surely there never was a more 
fitting habitation for the evil one, than in that 
hideous body! Ihad never believed them, I had 
prided myself on my supericrity to the more ig- 
norant part of my neighbours in disbelieving such 
tales, but then I could not drive them from my 
mind, and I could not touch it. I do not think 
Icould have touched it for the wealth of worlds. 
I had thought my dreadful task was over—that 
the work was done—but here it was again be- 
fore me—again to do! and me, all alone! alone 
inthe night with i¢/ I said that I could not 
move, and I could not, till it half turned, and— 
it did not cry—no, it did not scream as a baby 
might; but, Doctor, if ever I heard a laugh, I 
heard it then; it, the thing, laughed at me! The 
light from the lantern fell upon its face,—yes, 
the horrid lineaments were distorted yet more in 
hideous mockery! An awful fear came over me, 
I fell down on my knees, shut my eyes, and in 
desperation of despair, with my hands pushed 
the heap of dirt back into the hole, over 7, and 
then, in asort of frantic triumph, I rose and stamp- 
edand trampled on it! I had overturned the lantern 
and the light was out, I dared not stop to pick 
itup, but rushed through the house like a mad 
creature, fastening the door I suppose. from 
habit. 

“fran all the way to Mr. L’s, nor did I feel 
safe, till in the room with all of you; but even 
then, Doctor, aye, even now that impish face is 
before me !” 

“You, who have seen her, who have felt the 
power of her manner and eye, will not wonder 
that I shuddered and felt a cold terror creep 
over me, as with firm conviction of its trath, 
painted on her singular face, she detailed the re- 
volting incident ; I tried to recover myself, I 
tried to laugh, but, I could not, for my life I 
could not! Tova myself casting furtive and 
uneasy glances through the window into the 
a and felt a great desire to get out of the 

ouse. The latter inclination I was on the point 
of gratifying, when Mrs. Brown rose, and taking 
my arm, hurried me, before I was aware, 
into what was once her garden, now a wilder- 
ness of weeds, limbs of trees dragged from the 
forest and briars. Near the middle was a heap 
of thorn brushes and stones, to which with a 
ghastly look she pointed, saying in a whisper, 
“There! there! It lies still enough o’days, but 
at night! oh! to dream it all over again, to see 
it, to feel it writhing in my arms; to hear it 
laugh ! to see its horrid face advancing, closer 
and closer to mine, while I cannot move! to 
feel its limbs quivering under my hands, to be 
alone with it, and feel it drawing me into the 

rave with it! while you seem trampling us both 
own, your face looking like the face of it /”” 

“I could not bear any more, but rushing 
through the house, I mounted my horse and rode 
away as fast as you did a few dayssince. I did 
hot get rid of my maukish feelings for several 
days, although I convineed myself, by a course 
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of very plausible, and 1 think correet argument, 
that the deed done was particularly necessary.— 
When I again saw her, I endeavoured to per- 
suade her to remove from the house, where the 
immediate vicinity of the victim, kept the cir- 
cumstance alive in her thoughts. 

“ What?” cried she, “ and have the boys and 
neighbours found it, and bring the thing, for itis 
there yet, to throw in my lap! and then the jack 
the court and the gallows! no, no! speak not of 
it, here will I abide, unless ye will come at the 
still midnight hour, that it was put there, and 
dig it up and burn it ! 

“You may suppose, thatI did not comply 
with this wild demand, tho’ lalmost wish I had, 
to have spared her some of her misery. But 
shortly after I removed to this city, where, I 
honestly confess, that I hoped to hear no more, of 
her or it; you will not, 1 hope, wonder at my 
little inclination to attend her call, now you 
know all the circumstances. All bowever has 
happened for the best, her, and my confessions 
have given L. a handsome fortune.” 

* How?” cried I, tho’ I myself have been 
so long unheard, that I fear you will hardly 
know who I am. “Oh, I begin to see, this 
thing was alive, but, will it pass, think you for 
a babe ?”” 

** Hem’em, Mrs. Brown’s written and attested 
confession contains none of her exaggerated ideas 
of diablerie, and hideousness; I explained to her 
that it would injure both the feelings and inter- 
est of Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, so we just made it 
so much deformed as to render it exeusable, to— 
to put it out of its misery! I, you know, scarcely 
saw it, and could not pretend to speak wtih cer- 
tainty, so there is no difficulty whatever, es- 
pecially as poor Mrs. Brown, died without ut- 
tering her statement.” 

* Died! Mrs. Brown dead—How? Where?” 
said I, “are you serious ?”’ 

‘** Never was more so, she died the night of 
Mrs. L’s. accouchment, her death was as singu- 
lar as her life.” 

“Mrs. L's. accouchment! dead!” I felt per- 
fectly perplexed, so many things happening during 
my absence, I felt sure that it must have exceeded 
the few days I had thought; no, but ten days! 
ah ! how much may and does happen in ten days 
to colour the destiny of many a victim! 

Well, said I, ** you have given me the history 
of former days, now let me see how you managed 
when you got to Rockmore. You have not 
told me a word of that.” 

“Oh! that is soon told. I put up at your 
lodgings, called to see Mrs. L. found how much 
the things would benefit them, and felt rather 
reconciled, rode out to see Mrs. B., she had in 
spite of your wisdom, a little bit of a bee in her 
bonnet. I found her on the floor, dressed in a 
long white robe, with a strange surt of white cap 
upon ber head. She received me with a ghastly 
smile, “I heard you were come Doctor, I was 
told this morning that you had arrived to per- 
form an operation on me, to restore my senses! 
The fools! I knew what you had come for, and 
the operation must be performed, my conscience 
must be cleansed, the black drop must be 
squeezed from my heart! Then, and not till then, 
can I sleep; now I only close my eyes, to act 
over aguin the disgusting scene, to eee it lying 
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in its grave, to feel compelled to murder it, for 
murder it was, if a human soul inhabited that 
foul carease. Doctor, I was once called a woman 
with a powerful mind, with a masculine judge- 
ment and I prided myself upon it. But mind, 
and energy, and health, have all sunk beneath 
the want of sleep, the terrors of the night. To 
awake from a dream of horror, with the cold 
sweat pouring from my face, like raindrops from 
the eves, to feel that I was notalone, tho’ no hu- 
man being was in the house with me, to hear 
loud breathings, half suppressed shrieks, and un- 
natural laughs! God help me! I know not at 
times whether it was Satan or myself that 
laughed! you shake your head but it is true! 
Because you have not endured and witnessed it, 
you are incredulous; Hear me further, I saw the 
young man, whom I sent to you, atchurch; Thad 
never seen him before, but that night I dreamed 
of him, he was there, and when I was nearly 
pulled into the grave by it, he took hold of me 
and drew me out. I then knew that he was in 
some way destined to help me. I dreamed of 
him again; he came with you, and said, “ con- 
fess and all will be forgiven.” And then I 
thought he changed to my own father. He came 
here in reality, and put on my father’s clothes, 
for it was a storm, Satan and #¢ were riding the 
elements, and trying to make me commit suicide ; 
then I knew that F isaet confess, and that he 


must help me. 1 made up my mind and sent 


for you, and now I am ready; the gibbet, I know, 
awaits me, but I am ready. Come—why do 
you loiter t”? She approached the door, but from 


over excitement, and probably from inanition, 
fainted before she reached it, much, I confess, to 
my satisfaction, for I had no wish to parade the 
vihege with a walking corpse, which, in the way 
she was dressed, she might well be taken for.— 
With some tronble I recovered her from her 
swoon, but I had to administer a quantity of re- 
storative elexir, before she could rise, even with 
my assistance. I was glad to discover that her 
excitement had subsided, and that her mind was 
more composed and rational, than it had been; 
I remained with her some time, and succeeded 
persuading, or rather convincing her, of the ne- 
cessity of giving a modified account of the infant’s 
deformity, if she wished her confession to be of 
service to Mr. and Mrs. L. I then left the cot- 
tage, to get some person to take care of her, for 
she was really sick, but I had more difficulty 
than I thought, to persuade any person to go to 
the house. 

** At length a woman agreed to go, on condition 
that her son might go with her; I agreed to any 
thing for the time,-and had the pleasure to see 
her set out, her basket provided with comforts 
for the poor woman. I then held a consultation 
with myself, as tothe best method of proceeding. 
Though no a I was sensible that it would 
be better for Mr. L. and his father-in-law, to 
have nothing to do in the business, neither did I 
think it advisable to employ a lawyer. I felt 
convinced that the master chord of all her terrors, 
her sleepless nights, her dreams and her frantic 
remorse, was personal fear. She dreaded the 
consequences of her deed, if it should be discov- 
ered; she did not regret the deed itself only as 
one that would draw down upon her head the 
wrath of the law. This cused her to think of 
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it by day and consequently to act it over in her 
dreams, exgitement produced frenzy and she 
christened orse. Therefore should I employ 
a professi tleman, her fears might cause 
her to exaggerate the deformity of the infant, 
until it might be questioned if it was indeed of 
* the human race divine.’ 

* After much deliberation, I took horse and rode 
to S. about twelve miles, you know, and findi 
Mr. Martin, the best lawyer, I stated the case, 
or as much of it as [ thought feasible, and re. 
quested a confession drawn up, as I dictated, 
He proposed going to Rockmore, but on my in- 
forming him that the whole was eleemosynary, he 
proposed doing it at home. I returned well 
pleased with my day’s work, and early in the 
morning I again visited my patient, who was 
now quite calm, but deeply dejected ; she asked 
if any body was coming to question her. I told 
her “no! that I had been to see a lawyer who 
thought it so trifling, that he would not come 
from S— about it, but had written a paper for 
her to subscribe, which, he said, was all that 
was necessary. On hearing this she seemed 
a new creation, and eagerly besought to have the 
witnesses I thought proper, summoned that very 
day. I promised that she should be gratified, 
and after reading the deposition to her, I re 
tarned to the village and prevailed on halfa dozen 
of the principal men to go with me to her house. 

** Accompanied by a crowd of boys we set oat, 
and the confession, after a few words of exple 
nation from myself, was read by the town-clerk, 
who was one of the company. At every pause 
he asked her if that was correct, and to my great 
joy she answered quietly in the affirmative to 
each demand. Mr. Barret, who is in the com- 
mission of the peace, administered the oath, and 
the business was settled. At that moment we 
heard the gallop of a horse; it came nearer—a 
boy found his way into the house, and begged 
me to come instantly to Mrs. L. who was very, 
very sick. It is hardly necessary to say that! 
threw myself on the horse of the messenger, and 
in a few minutes stood by the bed-side of Mrs L. 

** All was quiet in the sick chamber; the car 
tains were drawn, the fire burned brightly—and 
an air of satisfaction was on every face; ‘tis 
true we spoke in whispers, and the important 
looking nurse walked with stealthy steps, but 
it was that we might not disturb the repose of 
Mrs. L. who slept calmly with her hand clasped 
in that of her mother’s. 

** The door was opened gently, and to my sur 
prise, Mrs. Brown made her appearance. She 
looked hurriedly around, then, in spite of the 
signs of us all, she went to the bed, and opening 
it partially, gazed upon the fine healthy babe that 
reposed by its mother’s side. A smile flitted 
over her countenance; she seemed, by the mo 
tion of her lips, to pray, or, perhaps, to pronounce 
a blessing, then softly left the room. The next 
morning she was found dead, stretched upon the 
spot where she had buried the child, as we 1 
courtesy call it. 

“I have nothing more to tell ; I was obliged ' 
remain to attend her funeral, and as I had writ 
ten to L. and expected him every day, I stayed 
at Rockmore until he arrived. 

“1 need not tell you of the joy he expressed ; 
he feels no fears of having his right contested 
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and, as he is a lawyer, he is a better judge than 
we are. He is anxious to see you, as he says, 
and rightly enough, that the old woman would 
never have confessed but for your interference. 
But, hark! two o’clock ! upon my honour! Fill 
our glass, friend Allen, and drink a parting 
health, and then to bed.” 

“ Agreed !” said I, “here’s health without 
medicine to all our friends and medicine without 
health to all our enemies !” 

Mot Meme. 


THE FAREWELL. 


BY L. E. L. 


You will forget me, as the wild wind passes, 
With but a moment’s breathing on its wings 
Of the soft life in the long summer grasses— 
Of the deep music from the forest springs. 
They perish as they welcome the new comer ; 
The odours leave the grass—the song, the brook— 
The wind that brought will bear away the summer, 
Unheeding the sweet world its presence shook. 


Even so carelessly did’st thou awaken 
The new existence of a conscious heart ; 
Even so carelessly am I forsaken; 
Not only with thyself have I to part. 
But thou dost take with thee the hues Elysian, 
Which brightened in thy presence : life has lost, 
In losing thee, the presence of the vision 
Which, like an angel’s, lit the path it crost. 


Itmatters not. Fate is beside us ever, 
With gradual but inevitable doom, 
And mocks the struggling spirit’s fond endeavour, 
For soon or late the heart is its own omb. 
You will forget me : nay, I am not praying 
For but a moment’s single thought from thee. 
Ah! what availeth the memory’s delaying 
Foudly, where hope again can never be! 


Bee 


VAIN BOASTING. 


FROM THE SACRED CLASSICS. 


Can he be fair, that withers ata blast? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? 

Can he be wise, that knows not how to live? 

Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give? 

Can he be young, that’s feeble,, weak, and wan? 
So fair, strong, wise—so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flow’r, and makes him earth at last ; 

So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 

He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 

So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live; 

Sorich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid; 











So young is man, that (broke with care and sorrow) 

He’s old enough to-day to die to-morrow. 

Why bragg’st thou, then, thou worm of five feet long? 

Thou art neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, 
nor young. 


99 GO 
From the Book of My Lady. 
PONCE DE LEON. 


** Would you then hear a story of true love? 
Sit down and listen.” 


Tue lover of Spanish story must remember 
Ponce de Leon; nor is he likely soon to be for- 
gotten by the American reader. His history, the 
renown of his achievements, as well in old as in 
new Spain, have wrought for him the magic of a 
name in both countries, and made him too fami- 
liar to all memories at all eonversant with the 
stirring and busy period in which he lived, to per- 
mit of that oblivion, in his ease, which has ob- 
scured so many of his contemporaries. Washing- 
ton Irving in his ** Companions,”’ &e. has giver 
a very pleasant and interesting sketch of his life, 
the perusal of which will compensate the idle 
hour which it employs. As a knight of romance, 
we find him fulfilling, to the card, all the dues 
and duties of the code and court of chivalry, in its 
most elevated era; service, for which indeed, we 
are free to acknowledge, he was peculiarly fitted. 
He was brave and daring to a proverb, strong in 
person, fiery in spirit, true to his affections, earnest 
in his devotions, a lover of valorous deeds, for 
valour’s sake, and fond of the sex as became a 
disciple of the school of gallantry in the time of 
black-letter romance, It may not be important 
to dwell longer upon this head, for, I take it, 
these things are quite as well known to other 
people as to myself. 

The wars of Grenada had now for some time 
been over—the Moors expelled forever the deli- 
cious country in which their elysium had, per- 
haps, been quite too much placed, and but for 
the strife and wild adventure which followed the 
unveilment of the new world to European eyes, 
the whole kingdom of Spain had fallen into a 
most unseemly, and at that period, unnatural and 
unbecoming quiet. The hum and hurry of war 
had ceased to keep awake the cities; and the 
spirit-stirring blast of the trumpet gave way at 
nightfall to the gentle and more delicate and se- 
ductive notes of the guitar— 


** Atevening, by some melancholy maid, 
To silver waters.” 


Knighthood, if not positively unfashionable, 
began to be somewhat cumbersome, at least; and 
if the coat of mail did here and there continue to 
be worn by the warrior, more solicitous of former 
than of present times, it was not unfrequently 
concealed by the vestment of gorgeous and em- 
broidered silk. In fact, the entire nation, even 
at the moment of its greatest glory and true re- 
generation, had begun to adopt that peculiar lan- 
guor of habit, the consequence of a sudden flood 


| of prosperous enterprise, which, in after times, 
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‘when a superabundant wealth provided them with 
the means of a boundless and luxurious indul- 
gence, has made them a very by-word and a mock- 
ery among the nations. is condition of the 
national character was not then perceptible how- 
ever; certainly not to themselves, and perhaps 
not to the surrounding powers ; and the repose in 
which the nation lay, had become particularly 
irksome to those brave adventurers who looked 
to carve out their fortunes with their weapons. 
“The world was their oyster,” and with them 
the speech of ancient Pistol must have been of 
favourite and frequent application. Peace was 
not only inglorious but unprofitable ; and the dis- 
covery of America was a godsend quite as neces- 
sary to the kingdom of old Spain, in ridding it of 
the excess and idle population, made by the sud- 
den termination of its protracted warfare, as in 
extending its dominions and enriching its trea- 
sures. 

Though fully as renowned as any of the brave 

irits of his age and country, for every accom- 
plishment of arms, and every requisite of adven- 
ture, Ponce de Leon did not, however, at this 
time, take part in the new crusade, for the con- 
quest of the Indian regions. There were, indeed, 
sundry good and sufficient reasons why such a 
step should be unnecessary, and might have been 
imprudent. Ponce was now getting rather old— 
he had been fighting the good fight for his king 
and his faith, from boyhood up, against the inf- 
dels, and quite long enough to render unquestion- 
able his loyalty to both. Beyond all this, how- 
ever—and although we shame to say it of so 
brave a knight, yet the truth had better than not 
be known—Ponce had of late suffered some 
strange sensation of weakness, in regard to a cer- 
tain capricious damsel, the daughter and only 
heir of a neighbouring Castellan—or, as it now 
runs, Castillian—a knight of the noblest stock, 
who could, without any interregnum, trace his 
—_ = tree, in all its branches, beyond the 

ood. Some may find, also, a sufficiently good 


reason for the supineness of our hero, in the fact 
of his being now well to doin the world. He had 


been any thing but a loser in the wars; had 
been at the sacking of not a few among the Moor- 
ish towns; and the spoils thus acquired had 
been well employed, and with no sparing hand, 
to enrich and adorn a couple of fine castles on 
the marches, which the liberality and favour of 
the queen had committed to his keeping. These 
perhaps, were each and all of them strong enough, 
as reasons why he should not any more adven- 
ture his life for gain or glory. But his amour, 
his new passion, the rod which swallowed up all 
others, had got completely the better of the 
knight’s understanding; and he did nothing but 
think, talk, and dream, from morning till night, 
and night till morning, of the beautiful but cap- 
ricious Leonora D’Alvarado. It was a “gone 
case” with Don Ponce; and he now had 
more barbers.and friseurs in his pay than he ever 
knew in his young days, or should have known 
in his old. ut all in vain,—the joves of our 
knight were unfortunate—the course of true love 
did not ran smoothly with him. Leonora was 
quite too young, beautiful and wealthy, not to 
be most fashionable, and most fashionably ~~ 








ricious and coquetish. She laughed at the o 
knight—made merry with his awkwardness, 


——_—______ 


ridiculed his gallantries, which, indeed, did ot 
sit over well upon him; and with much hard. 
ness of heart denied him her attention w 

he sought to be very manifest with his. sh. 
was a gay and wild creature; and with 80 Much 
grace and winningness did she play the 

that while the old knight absolutely shrunk and 
trembled beneath her tyranny, he loved sii] 
more the despot, and became still more deeply 
the victim of the despotism. It was, as ws 
have already remarked, a gone, and we Tegret to 
add, a hopeless case with our hero. Nor was it 
with him alone, we do her the justice to say, 

that the wanton baggage so toyed and trifled,— 
She had a thousand admirers, all of whom she 
treated and trampled upon in like manner—feg|. 
ing, and never hesitating to make use of her 
power, without pause or mercy, till some one 
cut their own throats, or the throats of one 

another, while she, who had made all the mis. 

chief, cut each of them in turn. No sooner, how. 

ever, did one array leave the field, than another 

came into it: such were her attractions—des. 

tined, however, to experience like treatment, and 

be driven away in turn by other victims. She 

was indifferent to the fate so hourly experienced ; 

and many are the epithets of indignation and 

despairing love which they bestowed upon her; 

song, sonnet, sigh, and serenade, alike failed to 

find in her bosom a single accessible or pregna- 

ble point, and knight after knight came andsaw, 

and went away in his chains. 

Don Ponce was not one of those who so read- 
ily despair. He had sat down too often before 
the Moorish castles, from one year’s end te the 
other, not to have acquired certain valuable les- 
sons of patience, which stood him in stead in 
the present strait; and looking upon the con- 
quest of the lady in question, and with much 
correctness of analogy, as not unlike those to 
which, in the Moorish wars, he had been sowell 
accustomed, he concluded that though he might 
be able to do nothing by sudden storm, he cer: 
tainly could not altogether fail of success in the 
course of a regularblockade. ‘The indefatigable 
patience and perseverance of the besieger, he 
well knew, not unfrequently wore out both these 
qualities in the besieged; so he sat down before 
the fair fortress, and regularly commenced his 
approaches. Never kept besieging army $0 ¢x- 
cellent a watch. Ponce was, and had been a 
all times, an excellent general; the Moors had 
taught him the nature of strategy, and he taught 
his retainers. ‘They knew their duty, and did 
it. Nota messenger entered the castle of the 
beleaguered damsel that was not overhauled — 
He permitted no succour to be thrown into the 
walls, and the unfortunate waving of a hand 
chief from any of the lattices, did not fail 
bring out the whole array of the beleaguering 
force, ready to put to death any auxiliar, or a 
rest any supplies that might have been going 10 
the succour of the besieged. At length all his 
outworks having been completed, his own coe 
rage roused to the sticking point, the prepare 
tions for a final attack made perfect, and belier- 
ing that his antagonist would now be willing © 
listen to reason, our knight sounded a parley, 
the fair defender of the fair fortress readily, 
without pause or seeming apprehension of any 
kind, gave him the desired interview. Nothing, 
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of course, could have been more delightfully 

sant or pacific. The knight, as had been his 
wont, on ali great and trying occasions, appeared 
jn full armour ; and the damsel, conscious of her 
true strength and. the legitimate weapons of her 
sex, wore, Venus-like, her own graces, set off, 
and exquisitely a by the voluptuous free- 
dom of the Moorish habit. As there was now 
no necessity for any further delay, the prelimina- 
ries having been well passed on both sides, our 
hero began. Half dignity, half despair, he made 
a desperate exposition of his case. He descri- 
bed his love, its inveteracy and great irritability, 
in moving language ; now in prose, now in verse, 
and all in the spirit of that artificial period when 
love wore wings and worshipped sunbeams, and 
chivalry carried a lyre in one hand and a lance in 
the other, ready, in the event of a failure on the 
part of either, to supply its place with a miore 
faithful auxiliar—and it was net uanfreqdéntly 
the case, that the fair but fickle damsel, having 
bidden defiance to the persuasive melodies of the 
former, was borne away triumphantly by the dis- 
cords and terrors of the last. Don Ponce was 
terribly eloquent on the present occasion. Never 
amorous knight more so. He narrated all his en- 
deavours at her attainment; his labours more nu- 
merous and magnificent than those of Hercules; 
he detailed at length, and with no little glow in 
the way of colouring, his various visitations by 
day; long watchings by night in the perilous 
weather ; described the curious presents, procured 
at infinite trouble and expense, solely for her grati- 
fication; the thousand and one new songs made 
purposely in her honour, and at his instance, by 
the most celebrated minstrels, several dozen of 
whom he kept in pay solely for the purpose. He 
then proceeded to describe the honours of his 
state, his great wealth, substance, dignity, and so 
forth ; mt with all due modesty, he referred to 
the noise and notoriety of his deeds of arms, and 
the fame, name, and glory which he had thereby 
acquired. He dwelt with peculiar force and em- 
phasis upon the nature of the establishment which, 
upon marriage, he designed her; and, with much, 
and in the eye of the maiden, tedious minuteness, 
entered upon an enumeration at large of the mani- 
fold sources of delight and comfort which such 
an event would necessarily occasion. Having, 
by this time, exhausted all his materiel of speechi- 
fication, he wisely determined upon coming to 
the point, and in a fine string of verse, prepared 
for the occasion, and rounding off his speech ad- 
mirably, as the distich is made to do the scene in 
the old English drama, he concluded by making 
her the offer of his hand, heart, and substance, 
little expecting that, after all said and done, such 
a young maiden should stil] have the hardihood 
to refuse. But so she did; looking archly in 
his face for a few seconds, she placed her slender 
and beautiful fingers upon the few small specks 
of grisly hair that still condescended to adorn his 
temples, and langhingly exclaimned— 

“Why, bless me, Don Ponce, at your years ! 
how can you talk of such a thing ! You are quite 
bald, and so wrinkled, that it’s wonderful to me 
how you can possibly think of any thing but your 


ll 

this was answer enough, a’ God’s name; and 

boiling with indignation, yet baking with undi- 

minished ardour and love, the worthy knight 
34 





hurried home to his castle, immersed and buried 
in the utmost despair and tribulation. 

The indifference, not to say ill treatment of 
Donna Leonora, was not enough however to ef- 
face from the mind of our hero the many and deep 
impressions which it had imbibed in favour of 
that ‘capricious beauty. The very sportiveness 
of her rejection, while it necessarily increased, 
could not fail, by the seductiveness of her pecu¢ 
culiar manner, in lightning, its severity ; at least 
it gave an added dam to her loveliness in the 
grace of its expression. He now thought more 
of the coquettish creature than ever ; and the ap- 
prehensions, indeed, the now seeming certainty, 
of her loss, threw him into a fever, which was, 
of course, duly and professionally heightened by 
the great number of his attending physicians. 

The Sangrado principle was at work upon 
him, and, but that the fates had determined he 
should be preserved for better things, he had 
ceased to join in the good cheer of his table, and 
gone, not to eat, but to be eaten! It was on the 
fourth or fifth day of his malady, history is 
doubtful which, that in a moment of interval 
from pain, his lacquey brought intelligence of 
one below, in the guise of a mariner, who desired 
sight of his highness, and the royal representa- 
tive in those parts, the most mighty, and valor- 
ous, and wise, Don Ponce de Leon, chief of un- 
numbered titles, and doer of unnumbered deeds, 
&c. &c. Though not surprised by the applica- 
cation, for Don Ponce was an officer of the king, 
the knight felt some strange anxieties to see the 
stranger, for which he could not precisely ac- 
count, and did not hesitate, accordingly, to coms 
mand his appearance. The new comer was 4 
Portuguese mariner, seeking permission from 
the knight as the king’s sud in that section, to 
make recruits for properly manning his caraval, 
from the dominions of the knight. He proposed, 
as was greatly the fashion at that time, to make 
certain new discoveries on the western continent 
—the new world which Columbus a little while 
before, with unexampled generosity, ‘* gave to 
Castile and Leon,” and which, with still — 

enerosity, they accepted at his hands. ad- 

ition, however, to the lands, and a and 
gold, the articles commonly enumerated among 
the promises of these adventurers,our Portuguese, 
reviving an old tradition of his people, pledged 
himself to the discovery of the far-famed foun- 
tain, to the waters of which was ascribed the 
faculty of conferring perpetual youth upon those 
who drank of them, It had long been a prime 
article in the fancies of the Portuguese, that such 
a fountain existed somewhere in the Indian seas, 
and the singular success attending the enterprise 
of Columbus, at its time of conception regarded 
as so visionary, now inspired a large degree of 
credence in every story, however monstrous or 
extravagant. Our mariner spoke with singnlar 
confidence as to the localities of this fountain, 
and so very accurately did he describe the fea- 
tures of the spot in which it was to be found, 
with such a lavish degree of poetical illustration, 
not to say poetical justice, that on a sudden, Don 
Ponce, to the surprise of all about him, who be- 
fore thought him on his last legs, found himself 
perfectly restored. He leaped from his conch, 
embraced the tarry Portuguese with most anquali- 
fied affection ; and three or four of his attending 
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physicians happening, most unfortunately for 
them, at that moment to make their appearance, 
he gave orders to trundle them from the walls of 
his castle, in company with all the pills, potions, 
and purges, by which they were usually accom- 
panied ; an order, we need not add, almost as 
soon executed as given. Congratulating him- 
self, with unalloyed pleasure, upon his new ac- 
quisition, our hero, to the surprise of every body, 
determined upon a voyage of discovery, in pro- 
per person, to the newlyfound continent. 

“I will find these glorious waters, this foun- 
tain of youth; 1 will surprise, 1 will win this 
proud Jady; I will get rid of this ill-favoured 
complexion, these trenches, this miserable apo- 
logy for hair.’ 

Such were the exclamations of Don Ponce. 

* Where’s Don Ponce going?” asked the im- 

rtinent. 

“ What’s that to you ?” said the knight ; and 
having made a visit, to take leave, he left the 
sight of the sneering beauty, entered his vessel, 
and the sails, under a favouring breeze, loomed 
out gloriously and auspiciously in a balmy at- 
mosphere, as they bore the old veteran, but young 
lover, in search of the heretofore hidden fountain 
of perpetual youth. 

Years had now rolled away, and the world 
very well knows, or it ought to know, how Don 
Ponce de Leon, after many mishaps, disasters, 
and delays, discovered the object of his want 
and search somewhere in the fertile wildernesses 
of Florida. It answered all his expectations, 
and had the desired effect upon his person. He 
grew, upon drinking from it, straightway come- 
ly and strong in person and buoyant in mind: 
and, though tolerably well supplied with the 
latter characteristic, already excessively warm 
and ardent in his temper and affections, his joints 
grew more supple than ever, and he could feel 
his bleod articulating in his veins perpetually, the 
then new and popular, but now old and unpopular 
areyto of “Oh, ’tis love, ‘tis love,’ &c. The 
stream, however whieh caused all this ehange 
in the moral and animal man, was quite a small 
one ; and its virtues, having soon made them- 
selves manifest, it only served to supply the first 
comers, and was dry to all succeeding. A single 
draught was quite enough for all his purposes; 
and perfectly satisfied with the measure of suc- 
cess which attended his adventure, Don Ponce 

again to direct his attention to his native 
country. He thought of his broad, bright fields, 
--and of his vineyards, and his retainers, and his 
castles, and then he thought of Donna Leonora, 
and her fields, and her retainers, and her castles, 
and all her other charms, personal and contin- 
nt ; and so thinking, he commenced his return. 
ut this was no easy matter. He had to fight 
his way through troops of naked Indians, and 
wild woods, and wicked briars, and swamps 
that left him half naked; now losing his way, 
and almost despairing to find it again; now ex- 
posed to perils from savage men, and to temp- 
tations from savage women; such, indeed, as 
frequently led his chivalry into singular adven- 
tures, and nameless and aralysing difficulties, 
But he surmounted them alt ; as how, in reference 
to his new acquisitions, could he do less? He 
had taken, as it were, a bond of fate for life. The 
gray hairs had fallen from his brow, and been 
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succeeded by others of a less equivocal complex. 
ion, and in less limited quantity. The wrinkles 
had left his cheek, the dimness his eye ; his 
was no longer enfeebled and uncertain, he felj 
himself quite as young as when, in the vi 

of his boyhood, he had wrestled with a romping 
maid of Andalusia, and was not overthrown, 

He stood once more, after an interval of 
years, upon the deck of his caraval ; and, as he 

roceeded over the mighty waste of waters that 
ay between him and the land of his nativity, his 
thoughts grew more than ever active and lively; 
his spirit more anxiously aroused as to the con- 
dition in which he should find all things upon 
his return. His chief apprehension, however, 

ew out of his affair of the heart. Should the 
fair Leonora have become the bride of another— 
and was all his personal beauty to be left upon 
his hands? This was a damning difficulty, and 
all in vain did he seek to wrestle with and avoid 
the reflection. It grew but the stronger as he 
approached the shore; and when, at his castle's 
entrance, he put the question to an old retainer, 
and hastily demanded to know that which his 
heart yet trembled to receive, how was he rejoi- 
ced to learn that all was safe, all as when he 
left, and the capricious damsel quite as accessi- 
ble as evers He paused at his castle, such was 
his impatience, but to arrange his habit before 
intruding upon her. 

“If,” said he, “ my gray hairs, my wrinkled 
face, my infirm gait, were really her objections 
before, she can no longer entertain them. | will 
wed her on the spot—she cannot, she dare not, 
she will not resist me !” 

Surely not, Don Ponce, surely not ; we always 
think well of the man who thinks well of himself. 
Cesar never struck into a path so perfectly sub- 
lime, as when he said, * Veni, vidi, vici;” say 
so too, Don, and the thing’s settled. 

Thus manfully determined, our hero appeared 
in the halls of his neighbour Castellan, the father 
of the lady, and, with a view of present prospects, 
so likely to be that of the knight. Their meeting 
was hearty, though it took the old gentlemaa 
some time to understand how Don Ponce eould 
get young while he himself got old. Tbe grate 
ul mystery of his transformation once explained, 
however, and matters were all well. He did set 
waste more time upon the father, than a p 
courtesy actually ealled for; but, after the 
proprieties, hurried, with all a Jover’s agony of 
impatience, to the bower in which he had been 
taught to believe his mistress awaited him. What 
a moment of delightful anticipation—what funds 
of love in store—what raptures and felicitations 
at hand! He was on the threshold—he was! 
the presence. There she stood—the same sylph- 
like form, the same figure of consummated sya 
metry. But why veiled? He rashed valiantly 
forward, fell upon one knee before her, and, oh, 
unlooked for condescension, she sunk into his 
arms! He did not hesitate for a moment, but 
tearing away the thick folds of the envious veil, 
he proceeded to impress upon her lips, the kiss, 
so long treasured with a perfect fidelity—whee 
he beheld, not the Leonora he had left—not the 
beauty of her girlhood—not the creature of et 
quisite delicacy and —— oe that 
queened it over a thousand h ut a super 
, annuated and withered damsel, of wrinkled foce, 
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starched features, and lips to which kisses of any 
kind appeared to have been strangers for a mar- 
vellously long season. Don Ponce had never 
remembered that the term of years employed by 
him in gaining, was spent by her in losing, both 
outh and beauty. or, in this error was our 
Fight alone. To all of us, no changes are so 
surprising, none, certainly, so ungracious and 
painful, as those of the young, and delicate, and 
tle, under the hand of time and human cir- 
cumstances. Fifteen years had done much for 
our hero, bat much more for our heroine. He 
could not believe his eyes. 

“ Nay, lady, there is some mistake here, sure- 
ly,” said he, releasing himself partly from his 
burden. “I came to see the beautiful Donna 
Leonora D’ Alvarado.” 

“ And I am she most noble knight—the same 
Donna Leonora to whom your heart : 
fectly devoted,” simpered out the now 
coquette. 

“I must see Don Guzman,” said he, “ I must 
learn the facts in this matter ;”’ and flying out of 
the presence of his goddess with even more rapi- 
dity than he had flown into it, he appeared before 
the sire of the ancient beauty. 

“Don Ponce, where are you going ?”’ said 
the old man. 

“Home, Don Guzman,” said the young one. 

“ Why this hurry—does my daughter refuse ? 
If she does, Don Ponce, be assured that in your 
favour I shall constrain her inclinations,” warmly 
urged Don Guzman. 

“ Not for the world!’ was the reply of our 
hero, * not for the world ; and hark’ye Don Guz- 
man, the truth may as well be said now as ever. 
Ino longer find your daughter as I left her. I 
am quite too young for her, I perceive. Pray 
permit me to send for her use and your own, a 
bottle of water, which [ took from a certain foun- 
tain in India. 1 can assure you that it will do 
yon great good—you both stand very much in 
need of it.” 

Tradition does not say, whether the water 
thus furnished had any effect upon the fair Leo- 
nora. One old chronicle insinuates that. she 
brought her action for a breach of promise against 
the young knight, but failed to recover. This 
point is apocryphal, however. He, we know, 
returned to America, and, after losing an eye, in 
fight with the Indians, and experiencing many 
other vicissitudes, died of chagrin, from many 
disappointments, as well in concerns of ambition 
as in those of love ; “ without,” says the legend, 
from which we borrow our narrative, “ losing a 
single beauty of that youth, so marvellously 
vouchsafed him, by Providence, in the discovery 
of that wondrous fountain in the wildernesses 
of Florida,” 


There are two modes of establishing our re- 
poe, to be praised by honest men, and to 

abused by rogues. It is best, however, to se- 
cure the former, because it will be invariably ac- 
companied by the latter. His calumniation is 
not only the greatest benefit a e can confer 
upon us, but it is also the only service that he 
Will perform for nothing. 








JOHN MILTON. 


Joun Mutton, the Homer of Britian, was born, 
Dec. 9, 1608, in Bread Street, in London, and 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, and Christ's 
College, Cambridge. After he quitted the uni- 
versity he passed five years of studious retirement 
at his father’s house at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire ; er which period he produced Comus, 
Lycidas, and some of his other poems. In 1638 
he went to France, whence he proceeded to Italy. 
On his return, after an absence of fifteen months, 
he opened an academy in Aldersgate Street, and 
began also to take a part in the controversies of 
the time. He married in 1643, but so scanty 
was his nuptial felicity, his wife leaving him to 
return to her parents in the course of a month, that 
he was stimulated to write his treatise on Di- 
vorce, and to take measures for procuring ano- 
ther helpmate. On her becoming penitent, how- 
ever, he not only received her again, but gave 
her royalist father and brothers an asylum in his 
house. He entered twice more into the marriage 
state. The zeal with which, in his Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, he vindicated the execu- 
tion of Charles I. induced the Council of State 
to appoint him Latin secretary, and he thas be- 
came, in a manner, the literary champion of the 

opular cause. In behalf of that cause he pub- 
fished his Iconoclastes, in answer to the Icon 
Basilike, and his two Defences of the People of 
England against the libels of Salmasius and Du 
Moulin. In the execution of this * noble task,” 
as he calls it, he lost his sight; his previous 
weakness of the eyes terminating in gutta serena. 
At the Restoration he remained concealed for a 
while, bat the interest of his friends, particularly 
of Marvell and Davenant, soon enabled him to 
reappear in safety. The rest of his life was spent 
in retirement, employed partly in the composition 
of that noble weak which he had long meditated, 
and by which he at once immortalized his name, 
and shed a lustre over his country. The Para- 
dise Lost appeared in 1667. A Maecenas of a 
bookseller paid him five pounds for the first edi- 
tion of thirteen hundred copies, and liberally 
to pay ten more, upon the sale of two 
subsequent editions of equal magnitude. The 
Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, and The 
History of Britain were among his latest pro- 
ductions. He died November 8, 1674. 
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HENRY MACKENZIE. 


Henry Mackenzie, an elegant miscellaneous 
writer, who has been called the Addison of the 
North, was born, in 1745 or 1746, in Scotland ; 
received a liberal education: and, in 1766, be- 
came an attorney in the Scottish Court of Ex- 
chequer. He was, subsequently, made comp- 
troller general of taxes for Scotland. Macken- 
zie’s first production was The Man of Feeling, 
which was published in 1771, and soon acquired 
unbounded popularity. It was succeeded by 
The Man of the World, and Julia de Roubigné. 
In dramatic writing he was less happy: His 

ies of The Prince of Tunis, and The Ship- 
wreck, and his comedies of The Force of Fashion, 
and the White H ypocrite, though containing many 
beauties, were only brought upon the stage to 
die. To the Mirror, the Lounger, and the 
Transactions of the Edinburg Royal Society, he 
contributed several valuable papers. He died, at 
Edinburg, Jannary 14, 1831. The style of 
Mackenzie is polished and melodious, and his 
power of exciting the feelings, by scenes of pa- 
thos, is of the very highest order. 


THE WIDOW'S DOG, 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 


Mars. Neruersore, a beautiful young widow, 
was married at twenty to a man—if so he might 


be called—who boasted publicly that he had 


purchased beauty at a high price, having conde- 
scended to marry the daughter of a person of no 
importance and of no wealth, who had died some 
— before their union, and left his daughter 

mily with little other inheritance than the par- 


eould not endure Mr. Charles Nether- 
sole; he was a sort of dumpy stumpy man, with 
nothing intellectual to compensate for his per- 


— unromantic name of Fitch. 
Emily 


sonal disqualification. He was wonderfully 
ugly, and, moreover, old—he was ill-tempered, 
yet vain and overbearing: in short, he was not 
very much unlike such a being as Butler, the 
— of —_ poets, describes his hero to 
ave been. But what was she to do—depen- 
dent on a crabbed aunt whose means were in- 
etegeate to secure her the comforts of life, and 
she her only surviving relative. 





—_. 


Nethersole had been rejected and over 
again: one lady objected te his person- 
to his age—a third to his featu fourth 


his addiction to smoking—a fifth Gould not em _ 
dure garlic, in which he luxuriated—a sixth ; 
dered at the oaths which he fulminated upon 

everybody who offended him—a seventh did not 

think his ablutions were either. copious or 4. 

gular; and so they went on all refusing until the 

“noes” had a decided majority. Still, however, 

remained to be tried Emily Fitch; he had seen 

her at the house of an acquaintance, and with al] 

his other faults he certainly did not possess that 

of insensibility to the charms of beauty ; he was 

strack—not all of a heap—for so he was formed 

—but smitten to a degree incalculable and inde. 

scribable, and never after the first evening’s in 

troduction did he quit his object until he had 

“ 


confusion, astonishment, and one may be, 
perhaps, between friends, permitted to say, the 
repugnance Emily Fitch felt when he made the 
offer, were all in the highest degree; and it was 
with no little difficulty she restrained herself 
from giying him one of those pats upon the cheek 
which become somewhat equivocal in their cha 
racter. She certainly did subdue her anger and 
vexation, nrore especially as her aunt had given 
her to understand things were coming toa crisis; 
that she must forthwith give up her small estab- 
lishment, and as that exquisite poem which we 
never can too often quote, says— 


** Times is hard,”’ says the dog’s-meat man— 
** Lights is riz,” says the dog’s-meat man ; 


** she should not be able much longer to sup- 
port her in idleness, and above all could not think 
of keeping her useless pet Charley.” Her aunt 
here unwittingly touched the chord of all Emily's 
sympathies. She could have risked everything 
for herself, but as Sir John Harrington says, her 
* dogge,”’ was not to be jeopardized. 

Perhaps, now, the reader fancies from hearing 
this ** dogge” called “ Charley,” that he was 
one of the numerous illegitimate progeny to be 
seen in various drawing-rooms and other gay 
places, called generally “ King Charles’s breed” 
—notso. If he had been of such high extraction, 
whatever right he might have had to it, no doubt 
Miss Emily Fitch would have giver him some 
sweet sounding euphonic name—No—truth tobe 
told, Charley was a pug—a putty-coloured pog, 
with a black nose, and a stiff curly tail, which 
looked like a handle to the end of his body op 
posite his mouth. He was honoured with 3 
collar of peculiar smartness, of which, with its 
little waggling padlock, he seemed consciously 
proud, and quite prepared to retort to any im 
pertinent puppy who might make inquires as 0 
his character or pretensions, as did the Duke's 
dog of other days,— 


**T am his Highness’s dog at Kew ; 
Pray, good Sir, whose dog are you ?” 


And Emily Fitch fondled him, and had him 
stuffed—before death—with the best of meat, 
and washed, and rubbed; and he had a little 
basket all lined with flannel in which it used to 
lie, and which she had bought at a fancy fait 
held for the benefit of the suffering blacks; and 
then it snored while asleep, and snarled while 
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was the delight of Miss Fitch’s 
young unsophis ficated heart, which, to say truth, 
never had € been temporarily shared by any 
tival to Charley, except about three days and two 

by an interesting “crechur” of a Lancer, 

whom she had danced at an assembly in 

the coanty-town, ladies’ tickets, five shillings, 
gentlemen’s do., seven do. 

Things, it must be confessed, did look despe- 
rate for Emily Fitch. And her aunt did all she 
could to put her situation in its most disagreeable 
light: made a sort of Fuseli sketch of the hor- 
rors that awaited her, and contrasted what must 
inevitably occur if she refused an offer such as 
she never ought to have expected to receive, with 
that which would as certainly result if she ac- 
cepted it. 

oor Emily Fitch was a high-spirited girl, 
and proud, and perhaps vain, and when she was 
allowed two hours to think of it, she began to 
reflect that if she declined this match which 
put at her disposal a fine, staring house upon 
Clapham Commons, a carriage, servants, occa- 
sional visits" to operas and plays, besides the 
teas and turns-out of the neighbourhood, she 
might never have such an offer again. And as 
for Tom Smith, poor fellow, she had been very 
fond of Aim and fe of her, but that was when she 
was seventeen, and that was three years ago; 
and S. was gone to the West Indies, and she had 
never heard of him since, although he had pro- 
mised, when he had snatched the last kiss from 
her lips, to send her a cock parrot and a pot of 
ava jelly, and so it was no use thinking of 
m; and so at last Emily began to think better 
of the affair, not, however, losing sight of the 
distant prospect of widowhood, which very 
strongly took possession of her mind. She 
was a good-hearted girl—a joyous thing—al- 
though so fond of Pug; and when she indulged 
in her anticipation of the cap and weeds which 
Were to announce her deliverance from thraldom, 
she said to herself, ** Well, if I do marry him 
and wish him dead, I’ll try if I cannot kill him 
with kindness ; for if I really become his wife, 
that is the only weapon I shall use.” ‘ 

Truth to be told, Emily Fitch was, after all, 
but a weak person. Had she been able to con- 
tinue in the sphere for which, in the happier days 
ofher youth and her father’s prosperity, she had 
been intended, all might have been well; she 
had been highly educated, to a certain point, and 
then suddenly checked by the embarrassments of 
her family and consigned to the care and society 
of her maiden aunt, whose quietade and frugality 
she seeretly despised, and who, knowing the ab- 
solute necessity of economizing, looked upon her 
flippant niece as an incumbrance of which she 
should be too happy to be rid, as soon as any 
thing like a favourable opportunity occurred for 
shaking her off. 

That opportunity appeared to offer itself in the 
Present proposal—a proposal which the anti- 
quated virgin, being no great judge of such mat- 
ters, considered unexceptionable; and upon its 
merits she so preached, and so expounded, and 
80 described, and so anticipated, that after the 
before-mentioned consultation with herself in 
her own room, Emily Fitch decided upon be- 
coming Mrs, Nethersole, 

As far as her affections went, on the eve of 
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awake, 
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their union, they remained undivided. Charley, 
the dear Pug, was the sole possessor of them ; 
and when the day was fixed for the ceremony, 
she made a stipulation that Charley should be 
their companiun during the seclusion of the 
honeymoon. 

It may be as well to observe here, that in the 
negotiations for this marriage, Mr. Nethersole, 
whose mind was admirably typified by his per- 
son and countenance, finding he had to deal with 
an inexperienced beauty, and an almost super- 
annuated guardian, took every advantage, fair or 
unfair, of their isolated and peculiar situation. 
He professed admiration and devotion, which, 
as has already been observed, if coldly received 
by the niece, were rapturously imbibed by the 
aunt, who wound up everything in the way of 
recommendation to Emily, by an exclamation 
of— I wish he would make me such an offer!” 
Emily fervently joined in that wishg for had 
such a thing been possible, she wolild have 
equally been benefitted by the accession of pro- 
perty to the family, and might have been left, 
like Sterne’s Maria, to her own reflections and 
her little “* dogge.”’ 

But Nethersole was a plodding, money-mak- 
ing, money-saving man, and what he called 
having paid a high price for his beauty was, 
having presented Emily with a very pretty three 
or four hundred guinea set of pearls, and a 
thousand pound note to make up the corbeille. 
These apparently munificent gifts dazzled the 
aunt, and encouraged the niece, and he was 
suffered to lead his ** be-garlanded lamb” to the 
altar, without having settled one single six- 
pence upon her in the way of jointure, in the 
event of his death. 

The wedding was quiet and unostentatious— 
a country church was the scene of the ceremony 
—and Emily Fitch repaired to spend the honey- 
moon, where she was to spend al] the rest of 
her moons, to Nethersole’s residence upon Clap- 
ham Common; a bilious-looking brick house, 
built about the time of Adam—not the first of 
men, but of one of those brothers after whom the 
Adelphi is named—having arched windows in 
the parlours, and pilasters running up to a 
narrowish cornice, with a sort of papier-maché 
mesallions in the spaces between the ground and 
first floors—heads of tigers, lions, and the Cesars 
intervening, ** satyrs snooks about them :” with 
a huge fan-light over the front door, to which 
led a precipitous flight of steps from a gravel 
sweep round a well-shaven grass-plat, ten-yards 
in diameter, upon which door was screwed a 
huge nobbed knocker, and a brass plate fourteen 
inches per six, whereon was engraven “ Nether- 
sole,” in letters only equalled in distinctness, 
and exceeded in dimensions by those which 
were painted over the handle of a bell at the 
right hand side of the gate, and which described 
the residence itself as *“* Exysrum Lopee,” un- 
der which, in smaller capitals, at the corner, was 
with equal perspicuity inscribed “* Commit no 
nuisance.” 

Elysium, indeed ! This was to be the sphere 
of action of the bride when time and circumstances 
should have softened and soothed her down to 
domestication with her husband. Here she was 
to exercise all those qualities which the genial 
influence of Nethersole was to draw forth and 
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bring into play in the virtuous vicinity of the 
Common. Here, perhaps, she was destined to 

become secretary or treasurer, or at least one of 
the committee established for the purpose of 
buying up blacks for home consumption. Here 

she would, associated with some equally well- 

qualified neighbour, haunt and worry the parish- 

ioners by dunning visits in order to levy funds 

for the purpose of sending out skates, blankets, 

and warming-pans, to the wretched negroes; 

or combined with a canting cobbler or an in- 

spired tailor, endeavour to prevent, at a moderate 

price, the inhuman omnibus-drivers from forcing 

their horses down hill to the Elephant and Castle 

at a greater rate than three miles an hour—ex- 

cepting always upon the days when Nethersole, 

to save his nags, or Emily, in order to fulfil some 

particular engagement, undertook to convey them 

as rapidly as possible to the city in one of those 

hearses for the living, which have turned out the 

best u ing which we remember in the me- 

tropolis for a vast many years. 

And so came the wedding—no cake—no 
gloves—no favours; all which Mr. Nethersole 
called snug and comfortable. Sent the ringers 
three half-crowns amongst a beautiful ring of 
twelve, not to make a noise—quiet luncheon at 
my aunt’s—and, as he got doa of that, home to 
Clapham Common; bride in a dream, and 
Charley in a basket. And so poor Emily Nether- 
sole began life, without anything, as it seems, 
to rely upon but the caprice of one of the worst- 
conditioned animals that ever emulated humanity 
by walking on his hinder legs. 

Over the history of honey-moons, custom has 
thrown the Brussels lace veil of the bride. So 
for a month we leave the happy couple at Ely- 
sium Lodge, merely observing that, at the end of 
that period, Emily Nethersole’s affection for her 
little ** dogge”” Charley was not one jot abated ; 
on the contrary, she seemed more than ever to 
delight in pinching his ears, and giving him 
sponge cakes and sugar-plumbs, and uncurling 
his dear little stiff tail which I have already 
eharacterized, and which, with a most agreeable 

rtinacity, always recovered its natural form, 
Somer much Emily depressed*it by her kind- 
ness and affection. 

At the end of the month it appeared that the 
honey—if there had been any—was gone, and 
nothing but the jars remained. What it was— 
how the incompatibility of the tempers of the 
high contracting parties had so soon exhibited 
itself, it is impossible of course for us to deter- 
mine; but although Emily behaved with what 
might be called a forced civility to her husband 
- company, it was evident, even to them, 
that her husband was no company for her when 
they were without visitors. 

Nethersole seemed to think he had been some- 
what precipitate in his matrimonial proceedings, 
and looked back upon the days when Elysium 
had been guarded by a housekeeper used to his 
ways; and Emily, although in the possession of 
a vast deal more than she ever had a right to 
expect, appeared to want something which the 
society of Nethersole could not supply. This, 
— was the fault of his education. He 

ad no cunversation likely to chime in with her 
ideas—no ideas whence to draw conversation. 
He did stocks, and bonds, and shares in the city ; 
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and knew to a fraction what three Shillings ang 
ninepence halfpenny would produce in. eight 
months, three weeks, and six days, at three an 
a half per cent.; but there was nothing of ip 
terest in this to her, whatever of interest it mj 
produce to him, and so they yawned and daw 
till they quarrelled, and then they went t bed, 
and did not make it up again. - 

Then the Claphamites used to invite them 
* out; and they went. Tea and toast, long 
whist and tallow moulds, shilling points and 
half crowns on the rubber ; and then a charitable 
coterie in the corner, into which three or fogr 
long-legged clerks from the Bank or Custom. 
house, with cut velvet waistcoats, and Mosaic 
gold chains, done out with bunches of curls over 
their ears, and dicky wristbands, would 
themselves; and then Nethersole would keep 
peering over his shoulder just to watch how far 
the Christian feeling might act upon the com- 
munity, and endeavour to regulate Emily's 
‘good will towards all men,” - @ memento 
that he was within ear-shot as well as eye-shot. 
And then the Claphamites came to Elysium; 
and then, although Mrs. Nethersole was not per- 
mitted to invite the clerks, the considerate mam- 
mas who had daughters to get rid of took the 
liberty of bringing the juvenile scribes; and 
then, if Nethersole was in a very good humour, 
and had won a few shillings at whist—at which 
I believe he cheated upon every favourable occa- 
sion—they would venture upon a little dance, 
one of the Miss Scraggs played upon what she 
called the piano (having, for obvious reasons, 
an aversion to the word forte,) and then Emily 
would bounce, and skip, and waltz, if she could, 
and make the windows rattle and shake “ at her 
whereabout,” while all the other “ black eman- 
cipators” and “ vice suppressors” would join in 
the melée, till Nethersole himself, infected by 
the gaiety, would come into the drawing-room 
from his cards and clap his hands and ery “Bravo.” 

Still all this was a feverish, fitful life, and 
Emily was, perhaps, as wretched a person #8 
ever was fancied to be happy. She hated her 
husband ;—that is the plain, clear trath. She 
could not endure him: she behaved properly; 
and though she certainly did Jook at the Bank 
clerks and all the other people of the same sort 
who came and danced, and flirted, she never 
entertained a thought or a feeling which she 
might not have told to everybody, save and ex 
cept her unmitigated affection for the dear Pug. 
Pug was her solace—and Pug was her compat 
ion; she fed Pug—she played with pug—and 
Pug played with her—and so there was 2 Ie 
ciprocity of feeling which I suppose so “—_ 
retained her affections for the poor, little, 
hearted animal. Kindness, however, will show 
itself, aud “ Puggie’’ got so fat that he could 
scarcely waddle; and when his mistress was 
driven into the gay society of the ‘ Commons, 
Pug was always left in charge of her maid, who, 
by a sort of sympathy not either uncommon 0 
altogether unnatural, had, with the full consent 
of Mr. Nethersole, married his man, his principal 
reason for aceeding to which arrangement being 
the increased accommodation which would be 
offered in a small but smart house by two of the 
head servants only wanting one bed. 

Mr, Nethersole was certainly an unfortunate 
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a 
man in the midst of what he felt, in a pecuniary 
point of view, to be his prosperity. He was 
wiversally hated. There did not appear in his 
whole character one redeeming point: he was 
vain of his wife’s person at the moment he de- 
spised her mind, and was jealous of her attrac- 
tions at the moment he was bragging of them to 
hiscompany. If she was quiet, he called her 
sulky—if she was gay, he swore she was flirting 
—if she sang or played her best, she was show- 
ing off —if under the circumstance of being where 
she knew her accomplishments would fall far 
short of those of her associates she declined doing 
either, she was ill-natured. If she was serious, 
she was a bore; and if, as natural spirits will 
sometimes have way, she rather exceeded in 
liveliness, she had been drinking too much 
champaign. : 

Emily was as great a favourite with her neigh- 
bours and dependents as her husband was the 
reverse, and amongst those who appeared most 
tocommiserate with her misfortunes were Mr. 
and Mrs. Day, the man and maid of the uncon- 
genial pair. They lived happily and peaceavly, 
and the very circumstance of their connubial 
comfort served to make them regard compas- 
sionately the extremely different state of affairs 
between their master and mistress. And then 
Mrs. Day was so fond of Charley ; she washed 
him every morning, and delighted to feel the 
grateful rub of his cold, black nose against her 
blushing cheek as she was rubbing him dry ; and 
Charley would cry *“* Wough, wough, wough,” 
whenever anybody attempted to approach Mrs. 
Day, and, in short, Charley, next to his mistress, 
delighted in her handmaiden. 

Well, but what happened ? A year had scarcely 
elapsed since Nethersole’s purchase of his 
beautiful wife, when an event occurred for which 
certainly neither she nor her friends were pre- 
pared. He died;—died suddenly, and, sad to 
say, unlamented ; and it was not until after his 
death that the full extent of his cold-heartedness 
became perfectly evident—that was to be found 
in his will. 

In that will he bequeathed everything of which 
he was possessed, of every sort and kind, free- 
hold and leasehold, real and personal, to his ne- 
phew, then on the continent, leaving his wife 
one thousand pounds in order to enable her to 
maintain the establishment as he left it at Clap- 
ham, until the arrival of his nephew, to whose 
consideration she was bequeathed as to any other 
provision. 

The executors to this liberal will were two of 
his clerks, to whom he bequeathed fifty pounds 
each : to the oldest a file of the * Morning Herald” 
newspaper for the year 1802, and to the younger 
an impertect copy of “ Elegant Extracts,” which 
had been in the counting-bouse for two-and- 
twenty years. 

Now, reader, comes the time to be shocked. 
Mrs. Nethersole certainly went through the 
forms of ordering weeds and a cap, so contrived 
a8 not quite to hide her beautiful hair, but she 
never affected grief at Mr. Nethersole’s death. 
He had made himself odious in every way in 
which aman can disgust, whether by acts of 
commission or omission : scolding on one hand, 
and hever commending on the other: and, as she 
candidly told her maid Mrs. Day—* Day,” said 


she, “‘I should add hypocrisy to my other faults 
if I affected to take care for his death. I do not; 
and I cannot make up a face of grief which the 
heart does not prompt. He was ill-natured, irri- 
table, suspicious, yet careless of me, cross with- 
out reason, gay without being amusing, and ex- 
tremely sententious without being wise ; and I do 
not regret him, and I am not going to sit down 
here in a darkened room to cry, or seem to cry, 
and talk of the dear departed excellence. 1 
can’t sham, Day,” 

“ T wouldn’t try, Ma’am,” said Day. “I am 
sure ever since you have been married you have 
lived like a cat and dog.” 

“Dog !” said Mrs. Nethersole ; “ no dog ever 
would have behaved so shabbily as Mr. Nether- 
sole has behaved to me. I’m sure, if pug could 
speak,—dear little Charley,”—and hereabouts 
she began uncurling his little tail,—** he would 
be a much more agreeable companion than Mr. 
Nethersole.” 

With this disposition, without regrets or cares, 
all the widow’s affection flew to the * dogge.”’ 
It can hardly be said he was her consolation, be- 
cause, as all the neighbours saw, she needed 
little consoling ; but with a careless disregard for 
the future, she continued and * maintained,” as 
her niggardly husband had expressed it, the “ es- 
tablishment at Clapman” in all its accustomed 
style, bad or good, as it might be. 

Now, in that establishment there were pru- 
dential persons, who, having ‘“ established’ 
themselves very much to their own satisfaction, 
were particularly anxious that the mistress of 
the mansion should, if possible, be enabled to 
continue altogether the course of living to which 
they had been so long accustomed. These were 
Mr. and Mrs. Day, whose interests having been 
united under the great * unholy” alliance be- 
tween the master and mistress, felt that their 
interests would be materially strengthened and 
benefitted by the maintenance of the house as it 
was. But it was equally clear and evident to 
those who knew the will by heart—as servants 
universally contrive todo—that Mrs. Nethersole, 
with the paltry sum of one thousand pounds, 
which, with the greatest economy, of which no- 
body who knew her best ever suspected her, 
could not last, at the current rate of going, tnuch 
more than four months. 

Mrs. Day, therefore, under the sanction of her 
husband, undertook to lecture her mistress upon 
her conduct—a bold, but not unusual step in 
such persons. She represented to her that she 
ought to look forward—that the nephew of her 
husband might not arrive from the Continent un- 
til the pittance was expended, and what then 
was to happen? 

‘Besides, Ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Day, “I am 
told by Mr. Twig, one of master’s executors, 
that Mr. Lemuel Nethersole is devoted to his 
late uncle, and will be ready to break his heart 
when he hears of his death. Sonow, Ma’am, do 
—pray do—when he comes, do, if you please, 
seem to be very, very sorry for master’s death.” 

“ Day,” said the widow, “I have told youa 
hundred times [ cannot dissemble—I married my 
husband against my will, in spite of every feeling 
which woman can be supposed to possess. His 
conduct was beyond measure horrible - 1 admit- 





ed to you—to whom alone I spoke of him—-that 
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1 hated and despised him, and I cannot affect 
grief for his death.” 

** Yes, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “ 80 you have, 
and with good reason: he was a nasty man, such 
as no woman of sense could like: but he was 
your husband, and see how he has left you. This 
nephew is master of everything—you are entirely 
dependent on his will and pleasure—and as he is 
so devoted to his uncle, and his uncle has left 
you at his mercy, I do hope, Ma’am, that when 
he comes you will put on—as I call it, Ma’am— 
a certain quantity of sorrow.” 

“1am no hypocrite,” said Mrs. Nethersole, 
— I love this dear little *dogge,’ (who was 
sitting on her knee) better than I ever loved him, 
and I make no secret of it. I was sold by my 
aunt, and she has been rightly served : for I shall 
fall back to the nothingness whence I came. 
However I will not dwindle—I will live on as 
the man desired, and fall at once a victim to his 
parsimo#y, his cunning, and his ingratitude*” 

Mrs. Day clearly perceived that nothing was 
to be done in the way of soothing the mind of 
her mistress; so she left her, certainly witha 
feeling of having, in a slight degree, affected her 
as to the reception she was to give to the nephew 
when he came; although still doubting whether 
she could “ act a part’? so as to make this de- 
voted nephew fancy that she really cared for the 
loss of his uncle. 

The days wore on—the widow drove out in 
her carriage—she made her calls, received invi- 
tations, accepted them, gave invitations in return, 
and had little select parties ; so that be‘ore Ne- 
thersole had been safely deposited under a great 
square slab in St. Mary Overy’s Churchyard 
six weeks, Clapham Common never would have 
known he had lived. 

All the neighbours thought Mrs Nethersole a 
charming person. The BalamLobster-Cruelty- 
Preventive Society elected her Presidentess ; the 
Anti-FleaCatching Club made her alternately 
weekly Chairwoman; and the Emancipating- 
Black-Revivors, who met at the Windmill Inn 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, put her on their 
special committee; all because they believed 
that she was Jeft remarkably well off, and because 
they were quite sure, from her aflectionate con- 
duct to her “ dogge,” that she must be a friend 
to the abolition of slavery all over the world. 

And out she came in her weeds, with two 
such Madonna-like braids under her cap—and 
such a pretty squeeze-in and let-out of figure, 
and away she went Philanthropising till nine in 
one place, playing three-card Joo till twelve in 
another, making up little parties here and giving 
little parties there, till all Clapham Common 
rang with her praises, and she was called by 
general consent the “Charming Widow.” 

This was all very well for the lady ; but Day 
and his wife looked to other things. Day was 
a prudent plodding fellow, and he felt convinced 
that some change must be worked in ber manner 
or that the whole affair would tumble into dust. 

*“ Why,” said Day to his wife, “that you know 
is nonsense ; a don’t suppose I lived with old 
Hunks”—so he called his late departed master 
—* without knowing his freaks and fancies. 
He married to please himself; he has left * Mis- 
sus’ one thousand pounds, which, if I don’t much 
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miscaleulate, must be pretty well worn 

I did look at the phen ac-ws A she left u = 
table the day before yesterday, but the lane 
a dog kept barking so, I could not get at the 
rights of it; and whenever Charley barks ‘ Mi, 
sus’ is sure to come in, to see what’s the matter 
But we must look out, if that nephew Lemuel, xs 
they call him, comes here and sees how thi 
are going on, I’m blest if we shall have a hous 
over our heads: and although I have lived wit, 
the old man seven years, al clipped, and pared 
and took per centage and discount whereyer| 
could, I haven’t got enough out of the family 
to better ourselves and set up in business, 
now do, Kitty, do tell her she must seem broker 
hearted for the loss of the old man when the 
young one comes.” 

And so Kitty did: and Mrs. Nethersole gyi. 
formly gave her the same answer, that she was 
no hypocrite, and could not act. ‘ 

** But let me beg you again to recollect,” said 
the disinterested soubrette, * that as your futur 
prospects depend upon the impression you make 
upon Mr. Lemuel——”’ 

‘“* Impressions!” replied the widow, “ what 
sort of impression do you meant—merely that] 
am dying of grief for the loss of a man whom! 
don’t in the least regret?” 

** T should not be surprised, Ma’am,” said Mn. 

Day, “if Mr. Lemuel were to appear ino anew 
character here before many months are over. If 
once he were captivated by a show of grief for 
his relation——, 
_ “ Why,” said Mrs. Nethersole, “ Mr. Lemuel 
is by no means a disagreeable person, and J re 
member thinking—I suppose I ought not to have 
thought any such thing—on our wedding-day, 
that it would be an infinitely more agreeable ce- 
remony to me if he were the bridegroom instead 
of his uncle.” 

“And J know,” said Mrs. Day, “ what his 
man said to my husband upon that very occ 
sion, which went very much to show what Mr. 
Lemuel’s thoughts were at the same time.” * 

‘Never mind that,’ said Mrs. Nethersole; 
“that’s past: when the gentleman comes, | will 
see him and behave as well as I can withoutact- 
ing. I am quite sure, if I were totry the 
of lamentation, I should break off in the 
of my mourning into a violent fit of laughter; % 
let me do as I feel best, and if I am to be lef 
pennyless in consequence, I cannot help a” 

And so, with a careless toss of her giddy head, 
the blooming widow betook herself to her bor 
doir, to play with Charley and feed him with 
some Naples biscuits which had just am 
from London for his luncheon. 

The report of this conversation made by Mrs 
Day to her husband was anything but satisfacio 
ry: he saw with dread the “break up” which 
would naturally follow the withdrawal of Mr. Le 
muel’s protection and support. He heard 
dismay the determination of their mistress; | 
by a wonderful flight of that genius for whieh, 
in his particular line, he was celebrated, he in# 
instant hit upon an expedient to produce all the 
effect he desired. It was necessary to confide 


his project to his better half; and he was onthe 
point of doing so, when to their utter surprs 
who should walk in through the side door of 
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se from the stable-yard where he had 
sd his horse, but Mr. Lemuel rte 


If. 
~The moment the male Day saw him he vanish- 
ed—the crisis had arrived—the whole firm was 
either to be preserved or annihilated in.the next 
ten minutes. Away went the plotter, leaving 
his wife to hold the new arrival in conversation 
while he should apprize his mistress of his arri- 
val, and, if possible, produce the results he so ar- 
dently desired. 

Lemuel, it appears, had adopted the plan of 
entering the house unknown to its fair mistress, 
in order to learn from her confidential maid what 
the real state of her mind and feelings was: be- 
cause Lemuel, who, as we know, had been pre- 
sent at the wedding, and had visited the new 
couple more tham once, often entertained strong 
suspicions that the gentle married Emily would 
not be quite so much affecteu by his uncle’s 
death as he was. 

Lucky for all parties, Mrs. Day was a remark- 
ably sharp, worldly person, and what in the best 
society would be called “ up to every thing.” 
The moment she heard the gentle step, and saw 
the subdued manner of the mourning hero, she 
was geopeess for his questions. 

“ Well, Mrs. Day,” said Lemuel, “ how is my 
young aunt??? 

“In health, tolerable, Sir,” sighed Mrs. Day, 
“but in spirits, miserable. She does nothing but 
sit and cry her eyes out, about the dear angel, 
as she calls him, that is now in heaven.” 

“Does she indeed?” said Lemuel. ‘ What 
sweet sensibility!—I hardly expected it of her.” 

“Oh, Sir,’ continued the veracious Day, 
“the way in which she nursed him during his 
last illness—it was something quite wonderful.” 

“Heaven will reward her care,” sighed Le- 
muel. ‘She does honour to our name.” 

“ Ah, Sir,’ continued the eloquent minister, 
“she would make an excellent wife for any man 
—I say nothing: but if J were Mr. Lemuel Ne- 
thersole, she never should change that name.”’ 

“She certainly is very handsome,”’ said Le- 
muel. 

“ And such a temper!” said Mrs. Day. 

“ Kind-hearted, I am sure,’’ sighed Lemuel. 

“ Tender to a degree,” cried Mrs. Day. 

* Has she got that nasty little dog still,” said 
Lemuel. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Day ; “and since your poor 
uncle’s death it has been her chief consolation. 
He was very fond of it.” 

“Indeed!” said Lemuel. ‘‘ When I was here 
last I thought he disliked it, and even disliked 
the attention Emily paid to it.” 

“ He grew used to it at last,” said Mrs. Day. 
“ One does not always take to pugs in a minute; 
but I think the society of one to whom she should 
attach herself—for, as you know, Sir, she has no 
relations of her own—would very soon divert her 
from that partiality.” 

“I suppose she will see me,” said Lemuel, 
who really appeared caught by Mrs. Day’s dis- 
tant hints and inuendoes, and perhaps felt, with 
the disposition to put the widow at her ease, a 
sort of wish to share his competence with her, 
the canonical Jaw not interdicting a marriage in 
a degree to which they stood towards each 
other, 
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“ To be sure she will, Sir,” said Mrs. Day. 
“‘ If you will walk into the library, I will just 
Step and prepare her for the interview.” 

“ Do so,” said Lemuel, “ and I will wait your 
summons patiently. Beg her to calm her agi- 
tation. It is natural she should feel much in our 
interview; but the sight of a woman 
distress is so painful, that it entirely upsets me, 
Urge her to recollect what is past is irrevocable; 
and that, conscious as she must be of having 
performed every duty towards my poor unele, 
she has nothing to reproach herself with, and 
that in me she is secure of an attached and sym- 
pathizing friend.” 

And so, after blowing his nose sonorously, out 
stalked Mr. Lemuel Nethersole, up the lower 
staircase, and into the library, the door of which 
the attentive Mrs. Day closed after him, lest his 
ears should be assailed by sounds less lugubri- 
ous than he might expect. 

Away ran Day to her mistress. ‘ Madam,” 
cried she, “* he is come!” 

“Hush! hush !” said Mrs. Nethersole; “ don’t 
speak so loud; Charley is asleep in the next 
room—you’ll wake him.” 

**Oh, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “ how can you 
care about your dog, when I tell you Mr. Lemuel 
is below stairs waiting to see you!”’ 

“J don’t want to see him, then,” said the 
widow ; “‘you hate my dog, Mrs. Day, and I 
tell you once for all ——” 

** Now, Ma’am,” interrupted the maid—— 

** Now, Day,” retorted the mistress, “ you 
know that I have no consolation, no amusement, 
but what Charley affords me. I cannot go into 
public places, or to balls, or to Vauxhall, or 
play-houses, in these odious weeds.” 

** But, Ma’am,” said Day, ** you must see Mr, 
Lemuel. I have given you the best of charac- 
ters, and everything depends upon his visit * 

** Oh!” said Mrs. Nethersole, bursting into an 
immoderate fit of laughter, * tell him my grief is 
so terrible that I can see nobody.” 

** Do consider, Ma’am,” said Day, * how much 
depends upon this coming interview. I have an 
idea. Ensure his care and protection—receive 
him with due and proper grief for his uncle—he 
is half won already ; if he should hit upon such 
a project, and hereafter make a proposal, why 
not marry him?” 

“ What an idea!” said the widow. “ And I 
am to secure his good opinion by weeping?” 

“T verily believe so,” said Day; “he merely 
wishes to be certain of your tenderness of feeling 
—your beauty and accomplishments have already 
had their effect—to fix him as your professed 
champion and admirer.” 

‘* As far as hiding my face in my handkerchief 
goes,”’ said the widow, “ I can aet, but my words 
never can belie my sentiments.” 

“] will trust to your prudence and good sense 
not to outrage Mr. Lemuel’s feelings,” said Day; 
and by permission of her mistress she proceeded 
to the library to fetch in the visiter. 

The moment she had quitted the apartment, 
a sudden noise and scuffling alarmed the ears of 
the widow. She flew to her boudoir; Charley, 
the pug, the pet, was gone—she had left him 
just before sleeping in his well-lined basket—it 
was vacant; the next minute presented to her 

eye the man Day looking like a ghost, 
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“What's the matter, Day ?—where’s my 
dog?” 

“Oh, Ma’am!” said Day: “ poor Charley— 
poor Charley—killed, Ma‘am, killed and stolen!” 

“ My dog killed !” exclaimed the widow. 

1 fear so,”’ said Day. 

“Then I never shall be happy again!” ex- 
claimed the lady, throwing herself upon a sofa, 
hiding her face in her hands, and sobbing immo- 
derately. 

“Oh, Ma’am,” said Day, “ you can get ano- 
ther dog.” 

** Another! no, no, no!” said Mrs. Nethersole, 
“no other dog will ever love me as Charley 
did. How did it happen, tell me this moment.” 

** Why, Ma’am,” said Day, “ the dear little 
thing ran down stairs, and came up to me, wag- 

ing his tail, just as much as to say, Please, Mr, 
y, I want to take a little walk to the garden.” 

** Dear, intelligent creature,” sobbed Mrs. Ne- 
thersole. 

** So, Ma’am,”’ said Mr. Day, “* what does I do 
but I opens the door, when, lo and behold, the 

en gate was open too, out runs Charley; a 
great mastiff, belonging to Bigg the butcher was 
coming by, flew at Charley, broke both his legs 
at one blow, and I caught a thump on the head 
from the stick of the butcher's boy, which knock- 
ed me down: and in the mean time a fellow, 
whom I have seen lurking asmongst the linen 
hanging on the lines on the Common whips up 
Charley and carries him clean off under his 
arm.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, “* ] have 
lost everything I held dear in the world.” A 
new flood of tears came to her relief, and she again 
wept audibly. 

At this moment arrived Mrs. Day and Mr. 
Lemuel Nethersole. She was wholy unprepar- 
ed for the scene, and vastly admired the skill 
with which her mistress after all her declaration 
of sincerity, was acting her part. 

“Madam,” said Mrs. Day, “ here is Mr. Le- 
muel.”’ 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, “ I cannot 
see him or anybody else.” 

“ Pray,” said Lemuel, in a softened voice, 
* permit me to say a few words to you.” 

* Oh!” said the widow, “ I cannot bear to look 
at you, or hear your voice, after the misfortune 
which has fallen upon me.”’ 

“Assure yourself,” said Lemuel, “I fully 
— in your sorrow.” 

* He was the only object of my affection,”’ said 
Lemuel, 

**T have sustained an equal loss myself,” said 
Emily. 

s* Impossible,” said the widow, “ nobody can 
feelas ido. Oh, Sir, if you had known all his 
ways and tricks—his sensibility—his senses.” 

** | appreciate them all,” said Lemuel, fully 
convinced that the widow’s lamentations were 
all for the loss of her departed spouse. 

“ Oh,” continued the lady, * if you had seen 
him stand up in the corner and beg, and then 
dance about the room and catch the bits of Na- 
ples biscuits in his mouth. Oh, Sir!” 

“I confess,” said Lemuel, “I never witness- 
ed any of those little endearing tricks.” 

**Oh, Charley, Charley!” sobbed the lady. 

“1 am glad to hear the recollection of him 
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couched in such affectionate terms,” said Jemue 
half aside. 

“ Oh, to seehim toddling along the garden 
walk with his dear tail wagging,” said the lady. 

“ Yes,”’ said Lemuel, “he persisted to the 
last im continuing that fashion.” 

“Just as I had got him a little blue jacket 
and scarlet trowsers to dance in,” said the wi. 
dow. ‘Oh, how he loved me!” 

“* That Tam sure of,” said Lemuel. 

“* How he would fly and bite anybody who 
came near me,” said the widow. 

“* Aye, poor fellow. He was jealous of any 
attentions paid you,” said Lemuel. 

“He need not have been jealous,” said the 
widow. “He never was happy but with me. 
He was my friend and protector}; the least noise 
in my roonfawakened him. Oh! 1 have en 
countered an irreparable loss.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Lemuel, evidently over 
come. “ There may be a person who will r 
pair it.” 

“ What, Sir!” said the lady, “and give me 
another? No, no—none—none will be like 
Charley!” And again she fell into a sort of 
hysteric convulsion. 

** | will not trespass a moment longer now,” 
said Lemuel: “I have seen enough to satisfy 
myself of the depth and extent of your affection 
for him who is now lost—enough to ensure my 
esteem and regard. The sight of such sorrow 
breaks my heart: I will leave you. Assure 
yourself, if that can be any consolation, that a 
sufficient income will be placed at your disposal 
to maintain your present establishment: that 
point I will settle before I sleep to-night; and 
in a day or two will return, in hopes to find you 
more composed, and better able to hear my views 
and plans for the future.” 

“A thousand thanks,” sobbed Mrs. Nether 
sole, who extended her hand to Lemuel, which 
he kissed. “1 ought to apologise for my weak- 
ness; but you knew him, and can appreciate 
my feelings. Ina day or two I shall perhaps 
be better. a + 

“ Not a word more,” said Lemuel—* Adies. 
Saying which, led by Mrs. Day, who was de- 
lighted at what she had seen, without clearly 
comprehending it, and equally charmed to get 
the young gentleman away before either bet 
mistres’s acting flagged, or the dénoue 
whatever it might be, arrived, he took his de 
parture; and descending the stairs, not only te 
peated his intention of securing the widow's hap 
piness, but his unqualified admiration of her set- 
sibility and tenderness. 

As soon as Mrs. Day saw Mr. Lemuel canter 
ing over the Common, she ran to her husband, 
from whom she learned the secret history of het 
lady’s sorrow. When she reached the 
she found her still suffused with tears. 

“Oh, Day!” said Mrs. Nethersole “ what * 
loss !”” 

“ What a gain, Ma’am !" said Day. “ Every 
bit of your griefs, and every drop of your team 
are carried by Mr. Lemuel to the account of yout 
affection for his uncle; so that, in point of 
you are indebted for independence, and if yo 
mere eventually an agreeable husband, to you 
avorite dog.” . “} be 

“This is but natural,” said the lady; 1 
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lieve Charley was my good genius; but let me 
never speak of him again—wounded and lost 
for ever!” : 

At which words the male Day walked into 
the room with a grin on his countenance, 4 
Charley in his arms. 

« Neither lost nor wounded,” exclaimed he ; 
“here he is, Ma’am, safe and soumd—his nose 
as cold and as black, and his tail as early as ever. 
I wanted to excite a decent sorrow during Mr. 
Lemuel’s visit, and I flatter myself I have suc- 
ceeded.” 

Down he put Charley, and the tear-swollen 

eyes of the widow were blest with the sight of 
the dear little creature, waggling and wriggling, 
and wooffing, and snapping about as well as 
ever. @ 
“Then I am happy indeed,” said the widow. 
“You ought to be so, Ma’am,” said the fe- 
male Day; “‘ for this stratagem has decided your 
fate and fortune.” 

“Then now I may laugh as much as I 
please,” said the widow. “One thing only 
— me; Iam afraid after this équivogue, if 

n to take advantage of your ingenuity, I 
must give my dog some other name.” 

The servants, to whom these results were 
owing, could not choose, but wonder at their own 
success and the silliness of their mistress, whose 
happiness was secured by their adaption of her 
weakness to existing circumstances. Mrs. Ne- 
thersole is now, as I have been told, the wife of 
the estimable Lemuel, and mother of two fine 
children—the cidevant Charley having descended 
to the care of the lady’s maid: thus forcibly il- 
lustrating the proverb that “ Every Doc mas 
nis Day.” 


— ie 


THEN REMEMBER ME, 


BY H. MUNROE. 


If ever o’er thy youthful mind, 
Lane Apna of the past 
Should stray, gilding with thoughts so kind 
The bliss that ne'er could last ;—- . 
If in those sweet hours of gladness, 
When thy young heart is free, 
One thought should ever give thee sadness, 
Oh! then remember me! 


If thou should’st join in Pleasure’s train, 
all seem light and gay, 
Oh! never may’st thou know the pain 
Of that delusive ray! 
But if amid that giddy throng 
wn ys ee heart } noon be, 
t feelingly, did and lon, 
Ob! then remember me! 


If other lips should breathe my name 
Carelessly in thine ear ; 

Oh! could’st thou hear another blame, 
That one who was so dear! 

Each ¢ 
Which had’st cast on me, 

Would rise uncalled for in thy mind, 
And then, remember me! 


REMEMBER ME—EDWARD LONSDALE. 
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EDWARD LONSDALE, 
Cuaprzr I, 


_ Life, however undiversified by surprising ac- 
cidents or adventures, has always some few isl- 
ands scattered here and there amidst the “* wave- 
less sea’ for memory to rest her foot upon. Of 
these perhaps the first day of leaving home is 
most prominent. With me the change was so 
sudden from the sombre walls of the old mansion 
(where, without friend or companion of my own 
years, 1 had grown up from childhood) to the 
joyous world of hope and happiness, that, for a 
time, I felt like the captive, whose eyes have 
become so habituated to his dungeon, that they 
cannot endure the sun. A vast house, to which 
a visitor never entered,—a large establishment, 
with nobody to occupy their attentions but my 
father and myself,—the gloomy regularity of the 
household,—and the total want of <> 
ship, had repressed in me all the buoyant feelings 
of youth. M father was not unkind; he was 
only cold. e talked together, but without the 
endearing confidence which ought to exist be- 
tween a father and his son. We read to- 
gether ; and, in short, for all that I knew, when, 
at the age of twenty, I said adieu to El- 
iersby, I was indebted to him. The world of 
books, I soon found, was a very different thing 
from the world of men—and women. Our part- 
ing was in the library. 

“« You are going into the world, Edward,” said 
my father. “ See that you come out from its trials 
and temptations unscathed. You will write to me 
regularly, without waiting for an answer. Should 
I die, you wilt be apprised of it by my attorney ; 
should I live, I shall see ty here again in four 
years. And now farewell.” 

He held out his hand to me as he said this. 
It was the first time we had ever been about to 

art. I felt that my eyes were filling with tears. 

e drew me closer, and prest me for a moment 
to his breast, and then pointing to the door, 
threw himself into his chair, "When I looked 
back as I left the room, I saw that he had cover- 
ed his face with his hands. 

A month after this found me in London, won- 
dering at every thing I saw and heard. The 
very fogs and smoke were delicious. I began to 
doubt whether there existed in reality such a 
place as Ellersby, or whether its grey towers and 
oak-panneled apartments were not the creation 
ofahideous dream. The only letters with which 
I had started from home were addressed to two 
friends of my father—the one to Sir Wilfred Sey- 
mour, whose winter residence was in St. James’s 
Square, and the other to the Father Caroglio, 
Rome. After I had spent a day or two in town, 
I bethought me of presenting my introduction. 
I was ushered into the library. Sir Wilfred start- 
ed as he received my letter—looked hurriedly 
over it. 

“So my old friend Lonsdale is yet alive ?’’ 
he said. 

‘* My father was well when I left him a week 
ago.” 

“ Your name is Edward—his only son ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 
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* Let me look at you more closely. ‘The eye 
deep brown, the forehead white and high—the 
lip, the nose, the smile——Edward, this must 
be your home while you remain in England. You 
bring back my youth. How old are you?” 

* Twenty.” 

“ This home will be but dull for one so young ; 
but though I rarely see company, I have still some 
friends who will cheer our solitude. Come, let 
me show you your apartments.” 

I followed him toa suite of rooms magnificent- 
iy furnished. He appointed me my own atten- | 

ants, put me in fail peassnaion, and again sha- | 
king hands with me, left me to myself till dinner. | 

ir Wilfred was a man of from forty-five to | 
fifty years of age—still pre-eminently handsome, | 
with that indescribable air and manner which are 
a truer stamp of nobility than the breath of kings. 
His appearance might have been considered | 
haughty and commanding, had it not been tem- 
pered with the most pleasing smile and softest 
voice I had ever seen or listened to. When 
silent, his features assumed the expression of 
deep and even anxious thought. He was one 
of that class of men with whom it is difficult 
to begin a conversation, but who had the art of 
leading the way so easily, that you scarcely 
perceived that no subject was even mentioned 
unless he himself introduced it. The first day 
we dined together, we were alone. His conver- | 
sation opened to me a new page in the volume of 
life. i om not perhaps so full of information | 
as my father; but all he told me was conveyed 
in a manner so easy and flowing, so interspersed 
with anecdotes of the great then living, whose 
very names were unknown to me, that I listened 
with a delight I never experienced before. He 
never alluded to his intimacy with my father, or 
gave me the slightest hint what circumstances 
in their early friendship had induced him to treat 
me in the manner he had done. I had never 
heard him mentioned till the jetter addressed to 
him had been put into my hands; and] felta 
little delicacy in accepting such extraordinary 
attentions from a person from whom I was not 
aware of any right I had to receive them. But 
I found it impossible to summon couage to in- 
troduce the subject. His language was so kind, 
and his apparent interest in my future proceedings 
so great, that I rested content with the suppo- 
sition that he felt himself called upon, for reasons 
of his own, to pursue the course he had adopted ; 
and I recollected, too, that my father, on giving 
me the letter, had told me to be guided in all 
things by Sir Wilfred Seymour's advice. 

Time passed on. Ina fortnight from my set- 
tlement in St. James’s Square, I was a gay 
young man about town, belonged to several clubs, 
and criticised the opera with the air of a connois- 
seur. Our parties at home were numerous and 
splendid. Our table was filled with the great 
names, both of rank and literature. ‘There 
were wits, and poets, and philosophers, but 
no ladies. Sir Wilfred was a bachelor, and 
his friends appeared to be equally unblessed. 
The men with whom I associated seemed even 
to have no sisters. ‘The world was a waste—the 
garden was a wild : they were both unbrightened 











with the smiles of women; but the world was 
a very happy world without them. I used some- | 


times to conjecture what sort of additions they | 
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would be to our society. They were never even 
mentioned at our table ; or if alluded to at all, ij 
was in an epigram or a sneer. There was, 
metaphysician, who often dined with us—M;, 
M’Selphish, who was particularly eloquent in 
their dispraise. He used to contrast “ women 
as they are with what they ought to be ;” and 
prove, in a most logical and convincing manner, 
that they were every thing that was bad and 
hateful. Hthought that a man who used such 
prodigious words, and spoke with such authority, 
must be correct in his opinions. Sir Wilfred 
smiled when I expressed my sentiments, and told 
me he was an ass. It is wonderful how the in. 
a are misled by the loudness of a bray, 
wrote an account of my mode of living io 
Ellersby. Ldescribed Sir Wilfred Seymour, 
and told how affectionately he had received me, 
My father’s silence led me of course to conelude 
that he approved of al] that had occurred, and] 
entered with double zest into my new course of 
life. Among my companions there was one of 
the name of Maxwell, with whom I formed 2 
greater intimacy than with the others. He was 
more nearly of my own age, being still a year 
or two under thirty. Our sentiments seemed 
almost in all things to accord. He was anen- 
thusiast, and so was I ; and a sort of false shame 
kept me from confessing the extraordinay natore 
of my education. I never ventured to hint to him 
in what an anchorite ignorance of the othersex! 
had been brought up ; nor to express how anxious 
I was to be introduced to female society. He 
was eloquent in his confession of the superiority 
1 possessed, by having my feelings unblunted, 
as he called it, by early intercourse with the 
world ; but he never hinted that he was acquaint 
ed with the very unusual extent of my supe- 
riority. He appeared to know that I had led a 
very secluded Jife, but nothing more. Many 
people think they live secluded lives who visi 
with half a county. With them every place is 
a desert, and every house a hermitage that is 
distant ten miles from Almack’s. 
One morning, on going into Maxwell’s apar- 
ments, ] saw a lady closely veiled seated upon 
his sofa. I started on seeing her; and I knew, 


from the burning of my cheeks, that I was dis- 
covering my unacquaintance with the world by 


a blush. Maxwell rose hurriedly to receive me. 

** Lonsdale,” he said, “* I am happy to preset! 
you to my sister. Julia, you have heard me 
mention Mr. Lonsdale.” 

The lady bowed graciously ; and after a shor 
time, lifting up her veil, revealed to mea fece 
sparkling with intelligence, and eyes 80 piercing 
in their expression, that I fairly quailed befor 
them. When she saw me look down abashel 
by the perseverance of her gaze, she Jau 
merrily as if in triumph for her victory, an¢ & 
gaged me in conversation. Al] this while I could 
not help feeling that the looks of Maxwell wee 
fixed attentively on all my motions. I therefor 
exerted myself to conceal my embarrassmet 
and I flattered myself I succeeded. After — 
meeting, I felt myself impelled to visit Maxve 
even oftener than before, and rarely had the m* 
fortune to miss the society of his sister. He 
gaiety and freedom amused me, and the kindness 
of her manners. enchanted me. With ev 
meeting her influence grew, till in a very ehet 
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od from our first introduction, I felt that she 
Pod my destiny in herhands. I often endeavour- 
ed to talk to Maxwell about his sister, but he 
either answered so carelessly as to provoke me, or 
adroitly turned the conversation to something else. 

One day Sir Wilfred and I were in the park. 
An open carriage was approaching, with coro- 
sotel panale, and a lady and a gentleman were 
seated within. I saw in a moment that the lady 
was Julia Maxwell. As we passed each other, 
I could not resist the impulse, but kissed my 
hand to her with the devotion of a true cavalier. 
To my amazement, she looked at me with a 
cold and haughty expression, as if she had never 
seen me. 

“ Edward !” said Sir Wilfred, ** who is that 

” 

Itold him she was the sister of my friend 
Maxwell; and was on the point of confessing 
to him how madly I was in love, bat her extra- 
ordinary conduct, as well as a gloom on Sir Wil- 
fred’s brow, restrained me. 

“ Miss Maxwell !—my poor boy, I was wrong 
to send you into the world of London without a 
guide. But as the fault was mine, I will remedy 
it in time to prevent its consequences. Where 
was it you became acquainted with her?” 

“ At Maxwell’s chambers.” 

He sank into deep silence, which lasted for 
a long time : at last he said—* J will settle this 
for you. Maxwell has no sister.” 

“ What!” I cried—but suddenly checking 
myself, leant back in the carriage and consider- 
ed what I should do. Nothing more was said. 
We dined together as usual—and in the evening, 
on pretence of the Opera or the Theatre, I sal- 
lied forth to the apartments of my friend. He 
was from home when J arrived, but our intimacy 
licensed me to enter. When I had waited about 
an hour, during which I recalled every incident 
of my acquaintance with the lady, the door was 
suddenly opened, and Maxwell, with two or 
three of our usual associates, came into the room 
amidst a burst of laughter. He started as he 
saw me standing directly in front of him, calm and 
fixed. The laughter ceased, and our companions 
looked on as if expecting something unusual. 

“ Maxwell,” I said, ** who is the lady I have 
met in your rooms ?” 

“*Havn’t I told you.” 

“Is she your sister ?” 

* Havn’t you heard her call me brother?” 

“That is no answer to my stion—and 
we do not part till you have answered it to my 
satisfaction ” 

“ Really, Master Lonsdale, you are somewhat 
too inquisitive: when you have associated a 
little longer with men, you will scarcely be so 
boyish as to pry into family secrets.” 

“You are welcome,” I said—biting my lip 
till the blood nearly came—* to your taunts upon 
my youth, but you shall satisfy me nevertheless, 
oa the subject of my inquiry. Is Miss Julia 
Maxwell your sister ?” 

“I refuse to answer.” 

_ “Then you are a villain—a dastardly design- 
ing villain.” 

“Good. The boy has spirit. Melford, will 
you settle this little point forme. Let it be as 
soon as may be.”’ 

Mr. Melford accordingly stept forward, and, 





addressing me in the politest way possible 
begged = to refer Him to some frien - I 
— nonplussed at this: as indeed I coaredly 
new any one to whom I considered I had any 
right to look for assistance. Mr. M’Selphish, 
the metaphysician, however, came to my aid. 

“Mr. Lonsdale,” he said, “ philosophically 
considered, duelling may be said to be the action 
of unreflecting, and indeed, of unintelligent crea- 
tures ; but as by the inductive process of reason- 
ing we arrive at the concluson, that none of the 
lower animals decide their differences of opinion 
by the means of the pistol or sword, it follows 
that duelling, properly viewed, is one of the privi- 
leges of humanity, and therefore is to be cul- 
tivated like the other endowments by which 
Providence has seen fit to discriminate us from 
the brates. I therefore willingly accept the part 
of your assistant on this occasion, and will settle 
every thing, I hope, to your entire satisfaction. 
If you will wait at the Clarendon, I will bring 
you all the particulars.” 

I retired and left them to their consultations. 

That Maxwell, mine own familiar friend in 
whom I trusted, should deceive me—that he 
should try to inveigle me into the toils of a person 
whom he had evidently presented to me in an 
assumed character ; and that I should have been 
dupe enough never to have suspected the deceit, 
was a bitter subject to reflect upon. I do not 
know why it is, but I take the truth to be, that 
people, however much they hate and reprobate 
the deceiver, have a still lower opinion of the 
person who is deceived. I could not help feelin 
that Maxwell, though guilty of conduct whic 
proved that he was base and unprincipled, had 
triumphed over one whose conduct was only the 
result of inexperience. And yet if any one had 
his choice between the two, who would not pre- 
fer the accusation of simplicty to that of dishonour? 

Mr. M’Selphish joined me very soon. 

* You shal! meet him to inorrow,”’ he said, “ at 
daybreak. On analyzing the principles which 
have guided your conduct, I think you are right.” 

“Then she is not his sister ?”” 

“Ohno. I thought every body knew who 
Maxwell’s Julia was. And as he wanted to get 
quit of her, an examination into his conduct 
will prove him to be right.” 

*“ How, sir! How can we both be right ?”” 

“Very easily. Philosophy is divided into 
two branches—the moral, or that by which we 
regulate our opinion of the actions of other le 
—the intellectual, or that according to which we 
judge our own. Now, you will ive that 
according to the philosophy of morals, we hold his 
conduct to be infamous; and it isso. But by 
the rules of the intellectual, he holds himself to 
be perfectly correct, and he is so.” 

“* What ! in trying to make his friend marry 
his mistress ?”’ 

“Oh! certainly ; even by the moral philosophy 
we are told to reclaim the erring ; what so likely 
to have this effect as a comfortable marriage?” 

“* He may think so,” I éried in a prodigious 
passion ; “ but”—— 

“ Ah, that’s the intellectual,” interrupted the 
philosopher. 

“By Heavens! I consider his behavour the 
most atrocious I ever heard of.” 

“ Right—that’s the moral, or our view of the 
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subject. Does Sir Wilfred know the circum- 
stances ?” 

* No.” 

* Good; he might perhaps, think your beha- 
viour wrong.” 

* How ! in resenting an insult such as that ?” 

“ His moral, you will observe, may be perhaps 
blunted by his intellectual. 

* You know, of course, that Sir Wilfred” —— 

“ What ?” 

“ Has a sister.” 

“ He has none, sir ; at least I have never heard 
of such a relation.” 

“Oh !—still, philosophically considered, the 
non-hearing of a thing of that sort is almost a 
conclusive argument in its favour.” 

“ Mr. M’Selphish, you have been excessively 
kind to me this evening, but I beg you to under- 
stand that I do not at all perceive what is your 
meaning.” 

* Very likely—you have not studied philoso- 
phy. Will you have the truth? Sir Wilfred has 
just such a sister as Maxwell, and we have 
also heard that his intention as to disposing of 
her is the same.” 

“The man that has the audacity to hint at 
such a thing, lies—if ’ twere my brother I would 
make him eat his words.” 

* 1 am not your brother; therefore, logically, 

our threat can have no reference to me. But it 
is true ; and more, she resides in his house.”’ 

I sat still in silence, hesitating whether to hear 
more or to knock down the slanderer before he 
had time to utter another syllable. He went on— 

** But patience. ‘Time, the innovator, is also 
the revealer. Ifbefore a month from this time you 
are not convinced of the truth of what I say, I will 
give you such satisfaction as you shall demand.” 

“That Sir Wilfred has a—sister?”’ 

He nodded. 

* And that he designs her as a wife for me ?” 

“Just so. I take my station upon both the 
horns; but, in the mean time, let us settle this 
affair with Maxwell.” 

We separated shortly after. I proceeded 
straight home to St. James’s Square, and lay 
awake all night, tormented with the remem- 
brance of the air of certainty with which M’Sel- 
phish spoke of the designs of Sir Wilfred. 
* Should this be so,” I thought,—* should Sir 

* Wilfred, who has been so kind, so parental, be 
indeed villain enough to meditate such a thing, 
then let this short visit to the world be my last. 
Welcome again the gloomy loneliness of Ellers- 
by; nay, welcome the bullet of my antagonist, 
so that it frees me from the contemplation of so 
much wickedness and deceit.” 

The next morning we metas our seconds 
had appointed. I was wounded rather severel 
in the shoulder, and fainted from loss of blood. 
When I came to myself, I was in my own room 
at Sir Wilfred’s, and heard a consultation going 
on between M’Selphish and the surgeon, who 
was arranging his instruments to extract the ball. 

“* You will perceive, sir,” said M’Selphish, 
“that nature has implanted no feeling in the human 
mind with the intention of leaving it unemployed. 
The most powerful of these is that by which 
we are led to secure our own safety. Now, tell 
me sincerely whether there is any risk in awaiting 
the chances of this young gentleman's recovery !”" 
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“ Risk sir,” said the surgeon—* do you 
to ask if he is in danger we ee 
“It amounts to that— but by the manner ip 
which qn have enunciated the proposition yon 


m the principal party interested in your 


make 
reply. Now, that is manifestly wrong. If he 
had asked the question it might aatunlly 

have been supposed that your response shod 
have been directed primarily to the state of his 
bodily health ;—but as I was the person who 
made the iaterrogation, you will see that 
situation was the first object of my consideration, 
His recovery is, of course, a primary matter tp 
him ;—but with me it is secondary—the first 
and nearest matter to me being simply this — 
am I called on, according to the philosophical 
doctrines of self preservation, to elope till his 
recovery is a matter of absolute certainty—or is 
it an absolute certainty already ?” 

The surgeon, who had been occupied with 
his preparations during this harangve, now ap- 

roached me to apply his instruments; I drew 
back, and said, as firmly as I could, “ Let Sir. 
Wilfred Seymour be called. Mr. M‘Selphish, 
let me not detain you. Thank you, and farewell.” 

“ Softly ; 1 have made enquiry of my surgical 
friend here, which is of momentous interest to 
me—but, indeed, the safest plan will be to ac- 
cept Maxwell’s invitation to accompany him and 
Melford for a six weeks cruise in his yacht; by 
that time your fate will be decided one way or 
other, and we can regulate our proceedings ac- 
cordingly. Weshall get off, I hope very easily; 
as I can testify that every thing was done in the 
most fair and honourable manner. If you live, 
you will remember that a month will satisfy 
your doubts.” As he said this he left the room, 
and I was heartily glad to be quit of such an 
incarnation of selfishness and prose. 

The operation was performed; the bandages 
applied, and the wound declared not dangerous 
before Sir Wilfred appeared. When I opened 
my eyes, after a deep sleep, which I owed to 
the opiate I had taken, he was sitting by the side 
of my bed. 

** You have commenced your career well,” he 
said, with a melancholy smile. 

“A duel about a lady before you have been 
six weeks in town gives the best augury of your 
future fame.” 

“ It was wrong; I know it was wrong,” I re- 
plied; “ but I had been deceived—and insulted 
—and”— 

“ And now you are wounded. Of course you 
are deceived no longer ?”’ 

“At any rate,” I said, fixing my eye upon 
him to watch if my words had any effect, “I 
shall not be so easily deceived in future. Itis 
enough to be once taken in by an adventure, i0 
the disguise of the sister of a friend.” , 

“ You are right,” he said, without changing 
a muscle of his countenance ; “if this duel shal 
have taught you experience, the wound will not 
be too high a price for the lesson.” : 

His manner was so kind—his attentions 80 
unremitting, and his sentiments so pure and dig- 
nified, that I felt my indignation rise higher aod 
higher every hour against the wretch who had 
dared to slander him with his suspicions. 

In about a week I was allowed to spend some 
hours of every day on the sofa in my own apart 
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ment; still very weak, and owing almost all 
the sleep I obtained to opiates. On seeing me 
go far recovered, Sir Wilfred had told me that he 
was under the necessity of being absent for some 
time on business, which he had delayed on account 
of my accident. But, with books, which I was 
now able to read, and my own reflection, the 
time did not hang very heavy on my hands. 

One day, When I had sunk into the dreamy 
kind of slumber which opium sometimes pro- 
daces, I thought I perceived my door to open, 
and the figure of a young girl, dressed in a style 
Ihad never seen before, glide with a noiseless 
footstep through the room. I was in such a 
half-awake, balf-conscious state, from the lan- 

or of recent illness, and the narcotic drug, that 

did not know whether the apparition was real, 
or the creation of my sleep. hichever it was, 
I watched the intruder. A long hood, project- 
ing a great way in front of the face, rendered 
the features invisible unless when you caught a 
full front view, and then they were so darkened by 
the drapery as not to be very distinct. Her figure 
was light and graceful, and the elegance of her 
motions could not be hid even by the long white 
robe, which was tied in at the waist by a twisted 
silk cord, and left to flow loosely down to the 
feet. Round her neck wasarosary. She walk- 
ed towards a bookstand, at the farther end of the 
room, without noticing me, and after a short 
and ineffectual search for the volume she want- 
ed, was about to retire in the same vision like 
way she had entered. ButI placed myself be- 
tween her and the door. She started visibly 
when she perceived me ; but uttered no sound ; 
only pulling the hood more completely over her 
features than before. She stood before me with 
her head bowed low and her hands meekly fold- 
ed across her chest. And now that I had debar- 
ted her exit, 1 did not know how to begin a con- 
versation. At last I said, ** You were search- 
ing fora book, madam. Will you let me help 
you to discover it ?” 

“It is useless, monsieur,” she said, in a very 
sweet and somewhat foreign accent. “I believe 
the books I wanted are removed. Let me retire, 
I pray you; my absence will be noticed.” 

“And whither would you retire? And who 
would notice your absence ?” 

“ Let me go—let me go.—I shall be chidden 
for my delay.” 

“ Nay, first satisfy my curiosity,” I replied, 
“and I promise you a free passage. Do you live 
in this house ?” 

“T do.” 

“ And who will chide you if you stay a mo- 
ment longer ?”’ 

“T have no right to answer that.” 

“Then, by Heavens,” I said, “1 will make 
the discovery myself.” 

* It will be better for us all if you do not make 
the attempt. Sir Wilfred will not forgive it.”’ 

“ Sir Wilfred !” I said, my conversation with 
M’Selphish rushing into my mind. “I have a 
— to solve, and this hour shall see me satis- 

- Where you go I follow.” She seemed 
to see that farther speech was useless, so bending 
her head more lowly than before, she glided past 
me, and I followed through several passages, 


oaken door. On getting within the door I found 
myself in a dark passage, which twisted first to 
one hand and then to another; and at the last 
turning, a velvet curtain, tacked up at one end, 
admitted me into an apartment, to which the 
light was introduced through a very lofty win- 
dow of stained glass of the darkest colours. The 
room was so sombre, that for some time I could 
see the furniture very indistinctly. At last, when 
my eye got accustomed to the gloom I pereeived 
my guide standing reverently, with her arms 
still folded over her breast, at the side of an- 
other figure, which was kneeling before a table 
covered with red velvet, at the farther end of the 
room. Both were silent; and ‘the head of the 
kneeling figure was bent over the table, and her 
hands spread out and clas together, as we 
see in the pictures of humility and supplication. 

She rose, at last, to her feet, and t felt awe 
struck and embarrassed by the sight of such a 
commanding figure, and a consciousness of the 
awkwardness of my situation. Her dress was the 
same as that of my visitor, only the tallness of 
the figure gave it a still finer effect. 

“ Eulalie,” she said, without turning round, 
‘“‘ the volume—hast thou brought it to me ?” 

* Alas, madam, itis notthere. Sir Wilfred has 
removed the furniture from the apartment; and 
a stranger”—she hesitated. 

“In this house !—a stranger? how dare Sir 
Wilfred Seymour admit a stranger without giv- 
ing me notice of his intention ?” 

“ Sir Wilfred, madam, is from home. He had 
been absent a week when we arrived.” 

** And the stranger, who is he ?”’ 

* Madam, I know not who heis. He is here.” 

“Here!” cried the lady, in an impassioned 
voice—and, turning round, she moved two or 
three steps towards the place where I stood. 

Then suddenly stopping short, and throwing the 
hood, which concealed her features, back u 
her shoulders, with her eyes earnestly fixed upon 
my face, and her whole figure stiff and rigid, as 
if she had suddenly been hardened into stone. 
Her features, even though they were at this 
moment moulded into the expression of fear and 
almost of horror, were exquisitely feminine. 
Her lips partly opened, her head slightly pro- 
truded, and her arms held out before her, to- 
gether with the fixed and glassy expression of 
her eyes, gave me the impression of a sybil about ~ 
to give forth her oracles. ‘Thou hast come to 
me, then, at Jast,”’ she said, “‘ to upbraid me with 
the miseries I have caused thee. Know’st thou 
not how fearfully they have been revenged ? Hear 
me—hear me, Edward, before thy curse is spoker. 
I have wept; I have mourned; I have repent- 
ed. Itis all in vain! In vain that I have wasted 
my years in sorrow; forsaken the world—for- 
gotten my ambition? Speak! say, at least, that 
thou forgivest me.” She clasped her hands to- 
gether as she said this, and gazed on me so 
piteously, compassion no less than astonish- 
ment, kept me silent. 

“Edward Lonsdale!’ she resumed, “is thy 
heart so changed that thou hast no pity upon me, 
Pity !—ay, even so, for pride is vanquished now. 
At your feet, upon my knees””— 

“Nay, madam; compose yourself,” said the 





then up some steps, through a long corridor, at 
the end of which she gently opened a heavy 





young girl, who was still enveloped in her hood. 
“This gentleman is a stranger. He knows you 
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not. Qh, sir!” she said, turning to me, “ pray 
leave us—forget this. I will explain it all. 
will come to you to-morrow. Come, madam, 
support yourself on me.” She motioned me to 
retire; and the Lady seemed now unconscious of 
my presence though her eye was still intently 
fixed on me. 

curtain, and heard a heavy fall, accompanied by 
a slight seream, as its drapery closed. 


Cuapter II. 


Next day, my heart was busy with many 
thoughts. ‘The scene I had witnessed was the 
more inexplicable the more I reflected upon it. 
The excitement my appearance had produced— 
the majestic figure of the recluse—the tones of 
her voice so thrilling and impressive—and al] 
this, so like the.fiction of a romance, occurring 
in the everyday world of London, struck me as 
something so extraordinary, that I was determin- 
ed to discover the mystery, even at the risk of 
incurring Sir Wilfred’s displeasure. I was half 
inclined to hope that my guide of the former 
day would redeem the promise she had made me, 
and would come to me to give an explanation of 
the adventure ; but the promise had been given 
at so hurried a moment, and so evidently for 
the purpose of getting quit of an intruder, that 
there was little likelihood of its fulfilment—and 
I came to the resolution of boldly presenting 
myself at the door of the oratory, and making the 
discovery for myself. As I lay musing upon 

*these plans and occurrences, I heard a sweet 
clear voice at the door of my apartments say, 
“ Signor, 1 am here.” I was startled at the 
sound, for I had heard no one enter the room. IT 
started from the sofa, and standing in the same 
meek attitude as before, with her head bent down, 
and hands clasped together, I saw my yester- 
day’s acquaintance—ter features still concealed 
oo drapery of her hood. I led her to the 

a. 


* Yesterday,” she said, “I promised to ex- 
plain the causes of what you saw—I ask you 
now to excuse me from performing my promise.” 

“You ask me more than I can grant,” I an- 
swered. “I think from my own name being 
mentioned, and the questions that were addres. 
to me, I have some right to have my curiosity 
gratified.” 

“Then your name is Edward Lonsdale ?” she 
said. 

“ It is.” 

“ And you were born at Ellersby ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then the Lady Alice was right—only at 
times she lets her imagination acquire the mas- 
tery. She has had many sorrows, but she 
ee: les against the remembrances of them 
no “4 

‘ 


. May I see her,” I said ; “ may I answer her 
myself any question she may please to ask me ?”” 


“a ut she bade me say to you, the time 
may come when she will tell you all—not now.” 

* All what? Am Jin any way concerned in 
her history ?”’ 

“I knew not. EF betrepeat to you- the words 
she told me.” 


* But then, yourself !—your name is Eulalie?” | 


“Tt is.” 


I glided noiselessly behind the |. 


—— 


“ And have you no other name than Eulalie!® 
“The Lady Alice calls me by no other.” 


dant ?” 

“ Her friend,” she replied, 1 thought with, 
proud toss of the head. 

“* What an abominable head-dress you wear, 
Eulalie.” 

She laughed. 

“* Never was such a rascally invention to gy. 
cite curiosity as those long masks—so there jy 
no way, Eulalie, of seeing within them.” 

** No—they were meant to shut ont the naughty 
world from our sight.” 

“Nonsense! the world is a very delightful 
world, I can assure you. I myself have only 
seen what it is within this month, and I woald 
not wrap myself in the cold dark ‘hood’ of 
Ellersby—and keep my eyes shut to it; no, no 
thing should tempt me.” 

“Ts the world, indeed, so pleasant? Th 
Lady Alice says it is full of briars.” 

“Of roses, she means. You can have m 
idea what a delightful place it is—such spirit; 
such amusement. Ah—Eulalie—what a fool 
ish thing it is to keep your lovely face mufiled 
up all your lifetime in a Jong hood like this.” 

“Oh! Iam not to be muffled up all my life 
time ;—in one year more I shall leave off the 
habit.” 

“In a year—a year is a prodigiously | 
time, Eulalie. Won't you just lift it > ies 
moment now 1” 

“ No—I have vowed.” 

* What! vowed to keep your eye closed upon 
the world !”" 

“Yes.” 

“ But you don’t mean to keep them closed 
upon me. I am not the world, so you may throw 
back your hood without any infringement of your 
vow.” 

“ No—but the Lady Alice says we shall all 
meet again—my year will then have expired— 
and we shall compare our impressions of the 
world together. I can’t believe there is nothing 
in it but briars.” 

* But where are we to meet.——Did the Lady 
Alice tell you that? 

“* No—but she says we are certain to come 

ther—so what matter is it where—here—or in 
taly—or at Ellersby”—— 

**Faugh ! don’t mention the horrid place.” 

* Do you not like to live there, then ?” 

“Not alone, Eulalie; it might, perhaps, be 
very different if” 

“ Ah! now I must leave you—intrude on us 
no more—you will only make her miserable?” , 

“* Her miserable ?” J said ; “ and you, Eulalie, 
will seeing me again make you miserable ?” 

“I will tell you when we meet. Adiea”— 
and with a light and noiseless step, she tripped 
up tothe a nt. 

When Sir Wilfred returned I was perfectly 
1 knew not whether he suspected 





convalescent. 
any thing of what had occurred in his 

but there seemed a weight upon his spirits whieh 
he struggled in vain to shake off. Our 

went on as usual. But I was now 1 
changed. I had no wish to mingle in society— 
the recollection of Eulalie was snfficien 

| cially as that was indissclubly connected with 








“You are her—her—” I hesitated —* atte,” 
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the hopes of meeting her again. Even the Lady 
Alice was a secondary object in my thoughts. 
If I remembered anything at all about her ex- 
trordinary behaviour, I concluded that it was 
the result of a highly wrought imagination, and 
that the malady to which Eulalie had alluded 
made her attach some chimerical importance to 
my name, which I had no doubt had been men- 
tioned to her by Sir Wilfred. All this time I 
never ventured to intrude upon their privacy. 
No allusion was made by my host to the fact of 
their being under his roof, and, as I have said 
before, Sir Wilfred’s manners, though kind and 
conciliating, were yet so dignified and even for- 
mal, that he effectually checked any inclination 
I might have felt to commence a conversation 
apon the subject. It must be remembered I 
was then only twenty: totally ignorant of the 
world, unless to the extent of information which 
I had acquired within the two last months; 
that there was a degree of romance particularly 





















ried captivating to the mind of youth, in the mode 
re of my introduction to Eulalie ; and it will not be 
leg fy Wondered at that though I had never seen her 
” features, I was persuaded she was beautiful— 
life and in short, that I loved her with all the fer- 
the vency of a first attachment. That she was 






eminently graceful and exquisitely formed, not 
even that shrouding drapery could conceal, and 
her voice so thrillingly sweet, that I found it 
impossible to believe but that the lips must be 
lovely too. But what was she? She was evi- 
dently not the Lady Alice’s servant, as I at first 
had supposed—in my ignorance of the respect 
paid to seniority among the members of the same 
sisterhood. She was young; with the prettiest 
hand in the world, and a foot that Cinderella 
might have envied. I relied, though when I re- 
flected upon it I did not well know why, on the 
Lady Alice’s declaration, or prophecy, which- 
ever it might be, that we were doomed to meet 
again, and I resolved to arm myself with patience, 
and to remain constant to the creature who had 
first enchanted ine. Sir Wilfred, who now act- 
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dy ed in all respects as my guardian, guide, and 
friend, called me one day into his study, and 
» after a pause of considerable embarrassment, 
in said to me, “ I saw your father, Edward, in my 
last absence from town, and he thinks it is now 
time for you to pursue your travels.” 
“Tam ready whenever he pleases,” I said. 
“I fear my stay here has been too much pro- 
longed.” 
8 “I regret, I assure you, that I must lose your 






society so soon. You are now at last starting 
into the world. While here you have not been 
entirely left to yourself. You will now have no 
one to advise you.” 

I sat erect in my chair, feeling at the moment 
that I needed no one’s advice. Perhaps Sir 
Wilfred dived into my thoughts, for he said, 
“ You are very easily imposed on, Edward : and 
It is perhaps right that one so young should not 

fenced in against the artifices of the world 
with doubts and suspicions. These are the old 
man’s heritage. But at the same time don’t let 
your heart or feelings ran away with you. Don’t 
fall a victim to the first bright eyes and raddy 
lips you meet with.” 

“There is no danger of that,” I said; “my | 
heart takes no notice either of lips or eyes.” 
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“ Hem—time will show whether you are such 
a stoic as you fancy. Others, who had quite as 
much self-confidence as you have, have been de- 
ceived. Did your father ever tell you any of the 
incidents of his youth id 

“ Never, sir.’ 

“No! then I do not know that I have any 
right to let you into what he may consider his 
secrets. But this I may tell you, to explain 
why I assume to myself the right of taking so 
much interest in your fortunes. "Tis five-and- 
twenty years ago since your father and J, who 
had been intimate from our childhood, left the 
university to make the tour of Europe. Both of 
us were wild and thoughtless. Your father was 
the gayest and lightest-hearted creature that 
ever thought life was but a holiday. Well—we 
travelled and saw many scenes. Lonsdale was 
very handsome, and his manners made him the 
favourite wherever he went. But thongh he 
was courted and caressed, his heart never seemed 
touched by all the smiles and glances that were 
lavished on him. He had a secret which he 
foolishly kept from me. He loved my sister. 
Their love, I believe, was mutual, though Helen 
was one of those foes to their own happiness 
who are too proud to show to others, or even to 
the object of it, an attachment which is con- 
suming their own hearts. It seems she hid her 
real feelings from Lonsdale so effectually, that 
he only knew he was liked as the friend and 
companion of her brother, but never had the 
vanity, as he would have thonght it, to believe 
that he was loved. She was volatile and haughty, 
and talked of grandeur and ambition in her own 
plans, whereas there never was a Woman more 
qualified, if she had only given the real tender- 
ness of her nature fair play, to be the most do- 
mestic and affectionate of wives. He also was 
proud—he thought he was despised, or, at all 
events, that a nobler rival was preferred. All 
this time they both kept me ignorant of their, 
feelings. Lonsdale at last was driven nearly 
mad. It isan old story I am telling you, for 
how often will it happen again! A want of con- 
fidence made two people miserable. There was 
a false friend, too, who alienated them more and 
more by reports of attachments in other quarters. 
Lonsdale married another, though his heart was 
only Helen’s. She, in a year or two, out of 
pique or vanity, married also. Then, by some 
means or other which I have no time, or, indeed, 
no heart to tell you—they found out how misera- 
bly they had both been deceived. They met—and 
after that you know the misanthrope your father 
has become—and I have long lost my sister. 
You will travel over the same ground we 
travelled. Let your father’s fate be a warning 
to you ; and if you feel any affection for one per- 
son more than another, as you value your own 
happiness or my friendship, let me know of it at 
once.” He paused, and I was on the point of 
telling him about Eulalie. But I reflected how 
absurd he would think my behaviour, and a 





sense of the silliness of my conduct in being 
taken with a lady whose face I had never seen, 
and a dread of forfeiting Sir Wilfred’s good 
opinion kept me silent. 

“ Bat enough of these recollections,” he re- 
sumed; * you will return to "re when you are 


tired of travelling. You recall so vividly, when 
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1 look on you, the days of my geatest happiness, 

and the two persons who were dearest to me 

upon earth—who might have been happy, and 

who would have been happy had it not been 

their own fault—that I claim you as if you were 

Lonsdale restored to me. You will come to me 
in.” 

It was in this way we parted, and I did not 
see Sir Wilfred again for years. 

At last I made my entrance into Rome, 
and bethought me of the letter to the father 
Caroglio, which I had received on my depar- 
ture from Ellersby. On making inquiries 
as to his residence, I was directed to the 
house of Lord Clan-Carrol, with whom he resi- 
ded, whether in the capacity of friend or confes- 
sor, my informant could not tel]. And thither 
accordingly I went. On asking for the father, 
I was shown into a room called the library, 
which, however, was very scantily furnished 
with books; and sitting at a table on which 
was a bottle and glass—the latter, I must do 
him the justice to say, was particularly small 
—lI beheld the gentleman of whom I was in 
search. He was a tall jolly-looking man, with 
that unmistakeable twinkle of the eye, and curl 
of the rather prominent lips, which tell to the 
veriest stranger in a moment, that the possessor 
of them is an Irishman. This was a surprise to 
me. However, { presented my letter, and wait- 
ed quietly till he should have perused it. This, 
however, he seemed in no hurry to do. 

“T just want to know, young gentleman, can’t 
you tell me what’s in this letter, and save one 
all the trouble of reading it, May I ask your 
name by way of a beginning?” 

I told him. 

When he heard it, he threw the letter on the 
table, sprang up, and seizing me by both shoul- 
ders, gazed earnestly into my face.—** Ould Ed- 
ward Lonsdale’s son of Ellersby—Och! by the 
powers, this is charmin’—ye’ll take a glass of 
this cordial—I wish it were real potheen, but 
these Romans, poor devils, never heard of such 
a thing as Irneshown,” 

“ This man,” I thought, “a companion of my 
misanthropic father and the graceful Sir Wilfred! 
There must surely be some mistake.” But Ca- 
roglio proceeded. 

** Somebody tould me your father was terribly 
changed, and had grown as sour as a vinegar- 
cruet. Qh! the fun we three had together, to be 
sure ;—he and I, and your uncle Seymour.” 

“My uncle Seymour, Sir?’ I cried in asto- 
nishment. 

“Ay, to be sure—young Wilfred—a pretty 
fellow, I can tell you, he was in his day; and 
pretty pickings there would have been in the way 
of absolutions, if he had belonged to our Church. 
Misericordi,— amen!” Hereupon the worthy 
divine sighed, and helped himself to another 
cordial. 

“ You talked, sir,” I said, “as if you thought 
Sir Wilfred Seymour were my uncle.” 

“Did It Then if he isn’t, he ought to have 
been, for your father should have married his 
sister; and then, you see, you would have been 
his nephew, just as I said. But, now that I 
think about it,—one’s mimery begins to fail with 
so many pater nosters—Miss Seynour married 
my lord’s brother. Ah, it’s an ould story. I 
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recollect being prodigiously sorry for it at the 
time. You ought to have been my Cousin, you 
rogue you.” 

**I am sorry to have missed so great an aj. 
vantage. But how could that have happened.” 

“Why, young Clan-Carrol was my uncle's 
wife’s son, And if you had been the SON, as 
you ought to be, of my aunt’s son’s wife, the 
divil’s in’t it all the genealogers in Munste 
could make you out to be any thing but my eo. 
sin.” 

“TI think, father, you are confusing the pedi- 
grees. I understood you to say, that Miss Sey. 
mour, instead of being married to my father, be. 
came the wife of Lord Clan-Carrol.” 

*“ Exactly; you have it now. But instead of 
doing the thing that was right, you see, your father 
went off in a huff, and married some lady or 
other in England, who soon died. And Helen 
also went off ina huff, and married Clan-Carn, 
and he soon died. But, before all this dying, 
there was no end of mischief ;—what with fight- 
ing jewels, and breaking hearts, and turning ber 
mits, and going into nunneries—Oh ! ‘t would be 
a pretty story to cry over. Won’t you take jus 
a thimble-full ?” 

“And did Lord Clan-Carrol leave no chil 
dren ?”” 

** Neither chick nor child, except a daughter, 
which is as good as nething, for ye see the tit 
does not go in the female branch—but for all 
that she’s a real Clan-Carrol every inch of ber. 
*Twonld take the pope himself and half-a-doze: 
cafdinals to exorcise the devil out of her eyes. 
But you shall see her—you’ll dine with us w 
day. I take charge of all this family. Poor 
Clan-Carrol’s a good easy creature, but he knows 
nothing about the care of his cellars.” 

* You are very kind.” 

“1 mean to be so, I assure ye. You seem 
hesitate as if ye scarcely knew whether I had 
a right to bid you pull your chair in. Now!'l 
tell you—I was born—Lord knows when—bui 
it’s a good many years ago, and nothing partic 
lar that I can think of happened, till I was tld 
one day, when | was about four-and-twenty years 
of age, that a set of rascals, who had amused 
themselves by putting little bits of paper in 
my hands, had taken possession of my estat, 
and sould all the furniture out of my house; aod 
besides all this, that I owed them money enough 
to build a pyramid. This was very unple 
sant,—but there was no help for it,—so, 
ter breaking every bone in our family attorneys 
skin, I took ship from ould Ireland, and made 
the grand tour of Europe, as in those days't 
was incumbent on every man of fortune to do. 
Then it was I became intimate with your father 
and Sir Wilfred—my Cousin Clan-Carrol ws 
very kind to me—and things were going 00 most 
brilliantly, till that mischief broke out, as I was 
telling ye, about murders, and love, and 4 great 
deal else beside. Then, when Clan-Carrol mat 
ried Miss Seymour, I was more useful than evet 
—then he died, and left me in his will, with the 
rest of the property, to his brother ;—so then, # 
it was time for us all to turn serious, I becam 
father confessor to the household,—and cellar 
keeper—and major-domo—and just by way. 
pleasing them Romans, poor divils, and getting 
quit of the correspondence of a set of rappac® 
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that were always writing to me about bills 
and debts, and other sublunary affairs, I made a 
sort of change upon my name, and called myself 
Father Theodosius Caroglio, instead of Teddy 
O’Carrol. So, you see, if you don’t come and 
dine with us to day, I'll consider it leaze-majesty 
against the memory of my friendship with your 
father.” es 

I could no longer resist his pressing invitation, 
and accordingly presented myself at dinner-time 
at the house of Lord Clan-Carrol. 

Lord Clan-Carrol and the lady who sat beside 
him were so excessively like each other, that it 
was impossible to mistake their relationship. 
Both were very tall and very thin ;—and the lady 
—Lady Lucinda O’Carrol—had that peculiar ex- 
pression which betrays the victims of deafness, 
even before you have made experiment of their 
defect. Father Caroglio introduced me with a 
long flourish of trumpets; and it was evident 
from the expression of his lordship, that I had 
been the theme of conversation before my arrival. 
To my amazement, Lord Clan Carrol thought it 
necessary to make me a speech, and tell me 
that he should never cease to feel grateful to me 
for being the means of his obtaining the Clan- 
Carrol title and estates. This I could by no 
means understand; but, as Lady Lucinda caught 
some portions of his address, she perceived that 
I had rendered some wonderful service to the 
family, and treated me with all the consideration 
inher power. Unfortunately, her mode of show- 


ing this was by bestowing all her conversation 


upon me. I took her into dinner; and, when we 
were just sitting down, there glided noiselessly 
into the room, and took her place o my other 
side, a young lady with so much beauty, min- 
gled with so much playful archness in the ex- 
pression of her face, that I was captivated with 
her appearance at once. Ste was never intro- 
duced on her entrance, but sat quietly down 
without saying a word Caroglio’s liveliness 
seemed exhausted, andhe was silent. His lord- 
ship, who, to my hustble apprehension, seemed 
little better than ar idiot, devoured his food 
without wasting his breath in any other occupa- 
tion, and the Lzdy Lucinda kept on in the same 
perpetual stram, without either attending to any 
thing I said, or giving me the opportunity of ad- 
dressing my neighbonr on the other side. If she 
had been Empress of Rome in the days of the 
most despotic of the Cesars, she could not have 
spoken of the city with a greater appearance of 
being the proprietor of every part of it. 

“And you are delighted, of course, with our 
cathedral of St. Peters—we are quite proud of 
ithere.—You are a Catholic of course!—ah, so 
I thought,” she said, never minding my denial; 
“it’s the oldest religion any where to be found, 
and we of the old blood ought to encourage it. 
Was your father a monk, Mr. Longtailt—oh, 
dear me, how shocked I am!—but your mother 
surely was a nun!—ah, that’s worse than the 
other, But there is something, I know, in the 
history of your parents. Father Theodosius was 
a? me of it before dinner.—W hat was it? do 
tell, 

I excused myself from indulging in family 
gossip as well as I could. 


“ What does he say, Father Ted?” said Lady 
~ 4 


Lucinda. 
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“Faith, it’s not very easy to make out what 
he says.—But he wants to know if you've heard 
lately from Sir Murtagh O'Neill?” 

“Do you know Sir Murtagh, Mr. Longtail ? 
charming man, with such a delicious voice.” 

**T have'nt the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

“ Ah! what does he say, Father T ed?” 

“He says that the last time he saw Sir Mur- 
tagh was when he was on his way to Gretna 
Green with the ould grocer’s widdy 1 used to 
tell such queer tales about.” 

This piece of information had the delightful 
effect of making the old lady silent for a few 
minutes, which [ took advantage of, and addres- 
sed myself to my beautiful neighbour. 

** Have you heard the adorable Torcelli in the 
newly licensed opera?” I said. 

“NotI. We hear nothing here. But that 
is’nt the information you want. Aren’t you dying 
to have some one to join you in a hearty laug 
at this most absurd company?” 

“ Hush!”? 

* Oh, never fear my aunt and uncle :—and, as 
to Father Ted, he will be delighted to join us, 
if we promise not to include him among our 
butts.” 

** Come, then, Jet us laugh.” 

‘Ay, but Lady Lucinda has eyes, though she 
has no ears. We must laugh with lugabrious 
faces.” 

“ Well, I am looking most edifyingly dismal. 
Who is your uncle’s niece?” 

“Meaning me? Oh! that has nothing to do 
with the ridiculous.” 

“It has a great deal to do with the interesting. 
None of them had the good feeling to introduce 
us. 

‘Let usdo it now, then,” said my companion; 
“shall I begin? You must know that my name 
here is Niece O’Carrol, and that I have a right 
to it—that I have not been here long, and am al- 
ready heartily tired of it.” 

Day after day found me in the house of Lord 
Clan-Carrol by the side of his niece—answering 
at random the questions of his lady sister, and 
enchanted beyond every thing with the good for- 
tune which had introduced me to so lovely, and 
so exquisitely captivating a creature, as had 
taken up her dwelling among such unheard-of 
oddities. The playfulness of her manners gra- 
dually abated—deep feeling occasionally shew- 
ed itself on her expressive features—and I sigh- 
ed passionately for the time that I might be in- 
tinate enough to enquire into the cause of her 
despondency, and, if possible, to alleviate it. In 
Lord Clan-Carrol’s family she was evidently 
neglected—they never even see to notice 
whether she was present or absent, and as to any 
one paying her particular attention, it never seem- 
ed to enter their imaginations that such a thing 
was possible. Even Father Caroglio was blind, or 
affected to be so. We were thrown so constant- 
ly together, that it is not surprising that a very 
few weeks saw us attached, devoted, affianced 
to each other. 

One day, when I was leaving the house, Fa- 
ther Caroglio beckoned me to follow him, 
and led the way into the library. There was 
something very mysterious on his face, and I pre- 

ared for some intelligence extraordinary. 

«Well. then, Edward Lonsdale, my young 
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friend,” he said, “I think the ould days are re- 
turning on us, and there will be murder at the 
least, if not worse.” 

* Worse than murder!’ I said, in alarm, 
** What do you mean?” 

“© Why, that ye’re in love with that very slip- 
pery young angel, my lord’s niece. Ye needn’t 
deny it.” 

* Well, sir, why should I deny it?” 

* No reason in life that I can see. Only, ye 
see, she’s a wild colt, and may.trouble ye at the 
breaking. She does exactly as she likes here; 
runs hither and thither—sometimes slips out for 
hours at a time after you leave us—and lord only 
knows what it will all come to.” 

“T have been foolish,” [ said. “I ought to 
have spoken to Lord Clan-Carrol before, and 
told him how we were situated.” 

** You had better tell the whole matter to me. 
My lord, poor devil—benedicite! amen! what a 
habit one gets into among you wild chaps of 
swearing!—My lord won't be a pin the wiser 
if you were to tell it him till doomsday—and as 
to lady Lucinda, you would need to whisper your 
secret pretty loud before ye made her understand 

ou.” 

“ Well, then, will you inform them beth in my 
name, that the Lady Adeline and I are engaged, 
and that I only wait the permission of my father 
to carry her home to England?” 

“ Certainly ; with all the pleasure in life—but 
aren’t there others you had better consult—Sir 
Wilfred Seymour?” 

“Sir Wilfred has been kinder to me than a 
father. Iwill write and ask his approval this 
very day.” 

“ Well, if ye get his consent, I know no other 
person that has any right to interfere. So you 
may consider it a settled thing, and good luck to 
you,” and so we parted. 

On reaching home, a note was lying on my 
table. I: was in astrange hand, and I felt a pre- 
sentiment there was something unusual contain- 
ed in it. I opened it. It ran in these words— 

“If Edward Lonsdale would render the heart 
of.a mourner less harassed with fears and ap- 
aneees, as the time of her leaving the world 

s near, he will come to the Ursuline convent 
to-day at three o’clock, and enquire for the En- 
glish sister.” 

I resolved of course to go, and passed the in- 
termediate time in conjecturing who my corres- 
pondent could be. My thoughts recurred again 
and again to the Lady Alice; and Eulalie rose 
distinctly before me. What could their connex- 
ion be with Sir Wilfred Seymour? He had him- 
self given me to understand that he had lost his 
sister! It might, however, be some distant re- 
lation; and at times suspicions would come into 
my mind that the Lady Alice had in her youth 
been dearer to him than a sister. Butthe whole 
business was covered with uncertainty. And 
Eulalie, who could she be? And Adeline, so 
gay, so admirably accomplished—so lovely, and 
a Protestant? I resolved to banish if possible 
from my recollection the little girl who, I felt 
convinced, had only made so lasting an impres- 
sion by the romantic associations she awakened 
in my mind. 

I presented myself at the appointed place, and 
was shown into a room very plainly furnished, 
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and so guarded from the sun, as to be almost too 
dark to see in it distinctly. 1 threw myself ong 
chair, and was waiting patiently for the entranes 
of my unknown correspondent, when close at 
my side Ii heard the words, “ Signor I am 
here.” 

I turned round—and there, in the same dregs 
as before, in the same meek attitude—gtoog 
Eulalie? 

* Eulalie!” I said, forgetting all my resolg. 
tions of forgetting her. ‘* We have met at last, 
How anxiously J have looked forward to this 
meeting.” 

“Have you, indeed! I am so happy when 
any one condescends to recollect me.” 

*“*Condescends! Ah! my dear Eulalie—yoq 
have no idea how often I have thought of you, 
and pictured to myself how beautiful you must 
be—for you remember I have never seen your 
face » caw 

“T believe Iam not quite frightful. I have 
been into the world since I last saw you—'tisa 
heartless place.” 

“It is, indeed—unless—that in it there ar 
some who have the power of loving—one hear, 
at least, Eulalie, will be constant to———” 

** How many?” 

I let go the hand I had taken when she said 
this, and wished at that moment I had not been 
quite so warm in my protestations. 

“ You are right, Eulalie,” I said ; * my heart 
is, indeed, devoted to a lady, so sweet, so kind, 
so beavtiful—I wish you knew her, Eulalie.” 

“Is she tall or little?” 

** Just about your own height, I should think, 
but that detestable robe you wear hinders me 
from seeing whether you resemble her in any 
thing else.” 

“ Hush—the Lidy Alice.” 

And the same tall majestic lady I had seen in 
London walked steadty into the room. Though 
she had evidently worzed herself up for some 
great exertion, she startea when our eyes met. 

“* Edward,” she said, “J have steeled my 
heart to the performance of a strange duty. Er 
many months are past, the door that divides me 
from the world will have closed on me for ever. 
I have but one pang in leaving it—If Eulalie had 
but a home!” 

“* Madam,” I said, “ if you will inwust her to 
my care.” 

** But this is weakness,” continued the Lady 
Alice, without having heard my words. “I 
suffered so fearfully in my youth from a cenceal- 
ment of my real feelings ; and one other wiam! 
need not name to you, was an equal victim, fst 
I resolve that Eulalie’s sufferings, if sufferings 
she is doomed to endure, shal] not arise from the 


same cause. I have spoken of you to hers 
often; I have praised _ character so highly: 


your friend, Sir Wilfred Seymour, has joined 
me in these praises so heartily, that you have 
but to speak to make Eulalie happy—and me 
contented.” 

I remained silent—thoughts of my engage 
ment to Lady Adeline kept crowding into my 
heart. ; 

“ You speak not! You reject her! Eulalie, my 
poor Eulalie!” : 

“ Nay, stop, Madam,” for Eulalie was resting 
her head on the shoulder of Lady Alice, and! 
































osttoo Mf could not bear to see her distress. <‘ I shall soon 
If ona be able to offer her the protection of a home, 





where one, whom I feel certain you would love, 
if you only knew her, will be a sister to her, and 
J—a brother- a 

“ And who is that one—I——” 

‘* Mother, dear mother, ask him no questions,” 
said Eulalie: “I am rejected, but I rejoice, I 
assure you, I rejoice in the rejection. Let me 
but speak to him a few minutes in private.” 

“ Speak on,” said the Lady Alice, “I will not 
listen.” 

Eulalie then tript across the room, and putting 
her arm into mine, led me to a recess in the 
apartment, and said to me in a whisper— 

“You have done well to break the Lady 
Alice’s heart, by rejecting her daughter’s hand. 
But remember, by this, that you have ruined Sir 
Wilfred’s hopes, and opened fresh wounds in the 
breast of your father.” : 

“Did they know of the Lady Alice’s inten- 
tion ?” 

“ Yes ; and approved of it. 





















I have even been 
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“For this reason. My mother, whose grief 
grows heavier every new mortification she inflicts 
upon herself, has resolved finally to abandon the 
world next Easter. After that she will not even 
see me, unless for a few days at the Christmas of 
each year. She is anxious to see me happy be- 
fore that time, and thinks no one is so like to 
render me so as thé son of Edward Renninie 
And yet you reject me, though I have wealth and 
what the world calls beauty.” 

“You torture me, Eulalie I am true to an- 
other.” 

“* What if that other were to absolve you from 
your vows ?” 

** Impossible! she is too pure and noble.” 

** But she does absolve you! J tell you so.” 

** And who are you?’ You have never even 
told me your name yet.” 

“« My name will shortly be the Lady Eulalie 
Lonsdale of Ellersby.” 

“The devil it will!” 

“Hush ! I never thought you could be such a 
simpleton, Edward, as to refuse a pretty—amia- 
ble—affectionate—young creature like me. Look 
here, nowlam going to lift up the hood and 
show you what a galaxy of charms your ridicu- 
lous constancy has tempted you to reject.” 

She threw back her hood as she spoke, and 
archly smiling at my surprise, I saw before me 
the Lady Adeline! 

** You'll tell my lady mother you’ll consent, 
won’t you?” she whispered. 

“Yes, surely, certainly—but how, in Hea- 
ven’s name—how comes this ?” 

“Very simply. My mother’s convent name 
is Sister Alice; my own name Adeline Eulalie 
O’Carrol—Sir Wilfred Seymour is my uncle— 
but hush! just now I’ve no time for farther ques- 
tionings. Come and set my mother’s heart at 
rest, and I promise to trouble you with no more 
disguises.” 



















_ ean be maintained in our country. 
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are at Ellersby and seen your father.” 

Part, “ Eulalie! Eulalie! will nothing move you 
tocompasion. I have told you I love another.” 

But that other does not love you better than 

said Ido. I know the Lady Adeline O’Carrol.” 

een “ You amaze me Eulalie. She is a Protes- 
tant, and, so far, will be pleasing to my father.” 

part “A Protestant! and so am I.” 

nd, ** What! in these habits ?” 

; “Ay; would you debar me from assuming 
the only dress thatenables me to be useful to my 

ok, mother ?”’ 

me “*The Lady Adeline has my promise.” 

ny “And so have I. Do you deny that till you 
came to Rome there was no one you preferred to 
poor Eulalie.” 

in “I do not deny it. But why torment me with 

gh all these questions ?” 

ne 

ay 

“ EDITOR’ 
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ad The present number of the Lady’s Book closes our | 
career as sole editor. The increasing patronage of 
the work requires more of our attention tothe business 

to department. Weare confident that our readers will not | 
regret the change, when they learn that MRS. S. J. 

ly HALE, late Editor of the American Ladies Maga- 

] zine, (which work is now amalgamated with the Lady’s | 

I Book, ) will superintend the Literary Department of 

I the Book. Mrs. Hale is too well known to the pub- | 
lic to need eulogy from us. For nine years she has 

it conducted the Magazine, which she originated, how ! 

8 its readers well know. To those subscribers of the 

ie Lady’s Book, not acquainted with the Magazine, we | 

0 offer the following from the pen of Mrs. Hale :— 

, ** Ours is the only periodical in the Republic, de- 

4 voted solely to the mental, moral, and religious im- 


provement of Womeys. We have the assistance of 
many of our best female writers. We offer a field 
where female genius may find scope ; where the fe- 
male mind may engage in its appropriate work—that 
of benefiting the female sex. 

We feel that the continuance of our publication is 
of importance—that it will do good. 
directed to promote social refinement, éomestic vir- 
tues, and humble piety. And unless intelligent ladies 
devote themselves to the work of education, and im- 
plaz.t “eeply the principles of our hely religion in the 
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heart of the young, neither Christianity nor Freedom 
The character of 
our Magazine is, however, well known. We need 
only add, that we have made arrangements, by which 
we hope its interest and usefulness will be increased. 
We only wish for an inerease of subscribers : this will 
animate our exertions, as well as reward them.” 

‘rhe work will be much improved in its typogra- 
phieal department, and will be printed on better pa- 
per. The terms, although the expenses are much in- 
creased, will be the same. 

The following Ladies and Gentlemen are expeeted 
to contribute to the work during the year, and from 
several of them articles in Prose and Poetry have 
already been received. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Edttor, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
Miss E. F. Ellett, Miss Leslie, Miss H. F. Gould, 
Miss C. E. Gooch, Miss L. H. Medina, R. S. Mac- 
kenzie, L. L. D., Joseph R. Chandler, Morton Me- 
Michael, Robert T. Conrad, Alexander Dimitry, 
A. M., H. E. Hale, E. Burke Fisher, N. C. Brooks, 
Wm. E. Burton, Willis Gaylord Clarke, 
Joseph C. Neal, B. B. Thatcher, R. Penn Smith. 

It will therefore be perceived that a new era in the 
work has been commenced, and it will emphatically 
be what its title denotes—The Lady's Book, 
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Il. | She weeps—for love she weeps— 
Now on their lips her kisses set, Watching o’er them while they sleep, 
As her steady watch she keeps, And the dews are the tears she w 
Their tender cheeks with tears are wet, From the well of a mother’s love. 
For she, gentle mother, weeps. O! buy my flowers, &e. ke. 
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